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6¢-7 EVE! Leve! les hommes!” ina cherry air, 
Rezounds through the twilight grey; 

And sinewy forms in their forest lair, 

Prone on their couch of fragrant boughs— 
With visages swarth and supple frames, 

Wrapt in aslumber that sloth never claims, 
Quickly with answering spring arouse 

At the sign of returning day. 


Away they go o’er the glistening lake, 
Past jutting point and wind-swept reach, 
Near frowning rock and shingly beach— 
Dappled by glints of morn begun; 
While from many a rock and sedgy brake 
The waterfowl start with a hurried splash, 
Scared by the gleam as their paddles flash * 
In the sheen of the rising sun. 


Onward they speed from isle to isle, 
Through wooded gorge and wild defile; 
Over treacherous pathways wet with dew, 
Worn by the tread of each carrying crew; 
Along turbid stream, and down savage chute, 
Where wanton warfare the waters wage, 
Now black with anger, now white with rage, 
Like a fretted brute in an iron cage— 
Midst varied scenes, which are never mute, 
Enlivening the line of the Dawson Route. 


Steady they poise on the rapid’s rim, 

Eagerly scanning the passage grim; 
With clench’d teeth but unblenching lips, 

As the yielding bark now swells, now dips, 
Then quivers and plunges in yawning rift, 

Skirting the breakers by glances swift— 
While greedy billows from shore to shore, 

Gathering in with a hungry roar, 
Among jagged rocks, like granite jaws 

‘ Whetted to crush at wavering pause— 
Threaten each moment the voyageurs brave 

To smother and rend in this turbulent grave. 


Now another’s voice the sleeping camp 
Shall waken at dawn of day; 

Another’s eheer in the ‘Dismal Swamp” 
Will scatter its gloom away; 

Another's step on the “carry” steep 

Shall measure the packing throng. 

Who erst to his lead would strain and leap, 
And neyer a foot stept wrong! 


Another’s face in the plunging bow 
Shall laugh as the riven spray 
Madly lashes the buoyant prow, 
Surging and hissing in water fray, 
Rushing and dashing and crowding the way— 
Then spitefully chases with snarling curl, 
Till spent in the bubbles thatfeddy and swirl 
As the voyageurs glide away. 


At portage and campment, on river and lake— 
The scenes that he krew so well! 

Weird echoes of sadness will memory wake 
As if touch’d by some magic spell. 

And ragged sleepers who lov'd the youth, 
So gallant and kindly and gay, 

Wiill dreamily doubt the.too-real truth 
Which dawns with each dawning day. 


Thus tendrils of feeling may blossom and cling, 
Like the jessamine’s flowering vine, 

In the dews and the sunshine kindness can bring, 
Taough rude be the natures they twine. 

Bright bloom such memories, by gentleness grown, 
’Mong deeds of endurance to shine 
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In a soul-fall eamp by the River of Life, 
Where, resting from labor and ceased from strife, 
Released from a world with weariness rife, 
Peaceful slumbers a ghostly band, 
Till the Saviour Captain awakens us all, 
Both the quick and the dead at the trumpet call— 
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Sports in California. 


1.—HUMBOLDT BAY—SALMON 
FISHING. 
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HERE is probably no place in the world where in so 
limited a range of country so great a variety of game 

can be found, such beautiful scenery be met, so lovely a 
climate be enjoyed, and so few pests in the way of black 
flies, punkies, midges, mosquitoes, ticks, and other forest 
nuisances among the sportsmen, as in and around Hum- 
Lying on the edge of the magnifi- 
cent redwood forest which here comes down to the ocean, 
and fed by large rivers at its northern and southern ex- 
tremities, besides. numberless smaller streams between, the 
bay seems to be the favorite resort of all the varied finny 
tribes, and the belt of redwood forest, here nine miles 
wide, covering the hills and valleys of some spurs of the 
coast range, teem with a variety and profusion of game 
unequalled elsewhere in this country. The hills come 
down to old ocean and lave their feet in its cool waters, 
while upon its crests the gigantic redwood rears its lofty 
spire. Masses of rock of every form and size lie scattered 
around the huge clefts in the “‘everlasting hills,” and the 
mountain torrents dash and roar through the cafious and 
Nature seems to have exhausted her treasury, so 
lavish are her gifts in scenery, soil, climate, and bounties 


bolit Bay, California. 


ravines, 


of every kind. 


of the city of San. Francisco, 


mile or mile and a half wide. 


of Eureka, and one mile north of the entrance to tne bay. 


Opposite this entrance lies the site of ‘‘Humboldt City,” 


which was intended to be the largest, if not the only town, 


on the bay, and which, on paper, still makes a@ most mag- 
nificent appearance, while its uninhabited and dilapidated 
one or two houses, fast falling to ruin, will soon disappear 
and leave no trace of what was hoped to have beena 
mighty city. Commerce, convenience, and. the perversity 


of the human species, or something else, have settled the 
question, and Eureka is now the seaport of that part of the 
country. The bay isnot deep, but steamers and vessels 
drawing fifteen or sixteen feet enter the port and tie up at 
the docks‘at Bureka. The bar is famed for its dangers. I 
well remember a terrible scene which occurred before our 
eyes, where eleven human beings were swept into eternity, 
and as gallant a little steamer as ever floated vanished from 
our sight in an instant. 


We had had a heavy southeasterly storm, which had 
lasted for several weeks, though but little rain had fallen 
during the day. During a lull in one of the earliest storms 
the steam tug used for towing out the lumber craft was 
stranded, and a party of gentlemen went to San Fran- 
cisco and purchased a new one, celebrated for fleetness and 
power.. We had long been without a mail, for the storms 
had rendered the mountain streams impassable, and the 
dangerous state of the bar had compelled the semi-monthly 


. ] steamer to pass before our tantalized eyes, with our friends 


and letters on board, unable to effect an entrance, steam- 


ing off to San Francisco and leaving us to wait another 
two weeks for our mails'and news from the seat of war— 
for it was war time then, and the thunders of mighty con- 
neater. <n apes earth to its centre, and we, whose 


This favored spot lies about three hundred miles north 
in latitude forty degrees, 
forty-six minutes, and four seconds north, longitude one 
dred and twenty-four degrees, twelve minutes, and ten 
seconds west, and comprises in the expression, ‘‘Humboldt 
Bay,” or ‘‘the Humboldt Bay country,” the whole of Hum- 
boldt, and parts of Klamath, Trinity, and Mendocino 
counties. The bay proper is about twenty miles long by’ a 
At its upper end is located 
the town of Arcata, formerly known as ‘‘Uniontown,” 
while half way down lies Eureka, once known as “Old 
Town,” the chief point on the bay. Fort Humboldt, with 
the village of Bucksport at its feet, lies three miles south 






have related from endeavoring to reach that | 
nor think the way is dangefous or the transit 
wes tn ust or tor ages te march fingers | 


duty compelled us to wage a desultory Indian war, a la 
Modoc, for whom were neither the glory nor the excitement 
of the grand campaigns then occurring in “the east,” and 
who were chafing with the restraint and sighing over our 
ill fortune, were by no means gratified ‘to see our hopes 
fade away in the smoke of the disappearing steamer. She 
returned in due time, and with her as jaunty a little craft 
as the sun ever shone upon, which flew around the huge 
old ‘‘Panama” like some bird, so light, airy, and graceful 
were her movements. The bar was exceedingly rough, the 
giant waves roared and tossed in grandest turbulence, the 
day was bright and clear, though the wind had not falien, 
and the steamer lay about three miles out, standing off and 
on, waiting for the sea to go down. Back and forth the 
little “Merrimack” flitted. Finally, we saw her glide up 
to the steamer and seemingly communicate with her, and 
then run swiftly for the harbor’s mouth. Like a meteor 
she flew, and darting along the northern channel she grace- 
fully rose and fell on the long rollers as she steamed in. 
We saw her captain standing in the weather rigging con- 
ning his craft; her pennon streamed from her truck, and 
the stars and stripes floated bravely at lier peak. Suddenly 
we saw her stem lifted high in air on &Ruge roller, a 
plunge, a puff of smoke, and she was gone. The waves 
rolled on, the sun shone brightly, the sky was blue, but 
where was that gallant bark? We held our breaths—looked 
at each other and then out to sea again—rubbed our eyes— 
were we waking? She had vanished like some dream, and 
all was bright, beautiful, and lovely, as always isthe 
treacherous and hungry sea when she has swallowed up 
warm hearts and brave souls. 

We stood on the parade on the bluff about three miles 
from the bar. We rushed down to our whaleboat and put 
off for the entrance of the bay, for the tide was coming in 
and nearly full. We went out as far as we could in our 
frail craft, but no trace of the gallant crew could be found. 
The steamer ran in as close as she dare—ran up and down 
outside of the bar fora couple of hours, then, firing a gun, 
she steamed off. An hour afterwards, her boiler and hea 
machinery having pounded out, the little tug, bottom up 
and slowly dragging her anchors through the yielding sand, 
drifted in. But the ill-fated crew were stilled in death, 
and the only trace we ever found of the whole eleven was 
the body of a colored man, servant of one of the owners, 

found dead in the after cabin when two days after the hull 
was raised; and far down the coast some hunters found a 
body lying on the beach, and by the diamond pin in his 
bosom, and the watch in his pocket, identified the master. 

The effects of that storm were severely felt in that little 

town. Many vessels disappeared, and the fragments on 
the beach, and one schooner bottom up, found among the 
rocks by hunters wandering along that iron bound coast, 
told their sad fate, and brought gloom and sorrow to many 
a family. 

A year or more later the steamship “Brother Jonathan” 
was lost a few miles north of us, and from the few surviy- 
ors we learned that our gallant old general, who had grown 
gray in the service of his country, and whom the shot and 
shell of the Florida, Mexican, and Indian wars had spared, 
and who had met danger in every form and never shrank 
when deatli stared him in the face, ready for his Maker’s 
summons, calmly stood on the deck of the sinking ship 
with his arm around his brave wife, meeting his fate like 
the glorious soldier he always had been. 

I have strayed from my subject, which was far from mel- 
ancholy, but the memories of those bygone days come. 
thick and fast before me as I write. These were 
days, even though shut out from the great struggle 
going on, and the pastimes of “forest and stream” solaced 
many an hour. 

The reader must not be deterred by the sad i 
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has reached even that wild country. The railroad now 
runs within 2 hundred miles of Humboldt Bay, and a stage 
coach, or hired teams, will convey the sportsman over the 
rough road, and it is n6t mow, as when [was there, as much 
as a man’s life was worth to go alone ten miles out of .the 
town. Nay, during my sojourn, a man while crossing the 
plaza in Arcata was shot at by Indians concealed in the 
woods on the outskirts of the town, and several were killed 
within rifle shot of the village by these same marauders. 
The numerous tribes have, however, all been subdued, the 
Modocs, whose stronghold, ‘‘the lava beds,” lies about one 
hundred and fifty miles north of Humboldt Bay, being the 
last. The steamers run frequently, and mails are regular. 
Any one who wishes to get there has only to go to San 
Francisco and he will find many who will be willing and 
glad to tell him all he wishes to know, and all he needs can 
be procured in that city. So I will say nothing more 
about outfit or means of travel. Let him then make his 


prepatations for a long stay, for when he gets there I feel. 


sure he will not wish to leave. The cordial and generous 
people will be glad to see him and do all they can to aid 
him and make his visit pleasant. If he be in the mountains 
and see a cabin he hus only to walk to the door to be sure 
of a welcome, and he will receive a kindly greeting from 
every one he meets, whether in the forest or the town. 

The abundance and variety of game isso great that I 
have only to append a list to make the sportsman anxious 
to get there, and asI speak from memory I feel assured I 
shall omit a great many kinds. 

Grizzly, black, and cinnamon bears, California lion, pan- 
ther, lynx, cougar, wild cat, elk, deer, red, black, grey, and 
prairie wolves, foxes, raccoon, opossum, porcupine, rab- 
hits, jack rabbits, otter, sea otter, seal, sea lion. 

Swaus, Canada, Hutchins, and Brant geese, duck (eighty 
varieties were collected there by a naturalist during my res- 
idence), wild pigeon, plover, curlew, willet, and any num- 
her of varieties of ‘‘bay snipe,” English snipe, woodcock, 
mountain quail, California quail, ruffed, pinnated, pintail, 
and Canada grouse, ptarmigan, and hosts of small birds of 
all varieties and kinds. 

Salmon, trout, mullet, bass, rock cod, flounders, sun fish, 
cat, fish, and dozens of other kinds. 

A curious viviparous fish has also been caught thert. 
The specimen I saw was about fifteen inches long and 
shaped like a roach, though deeper; color similar. The 
little ones were about two inches long, and miniatures of 
the parent. I think there were three of them. I saw it 
but for a few minutes, and just before it was sent to the 
museum of natural sciences at San Francisco, and can give 
no. accurate description. It is very. rare, the one I saw 
being the second ever caught in Humboldt Bay, so far as 
known, up to that time. 

Shell fish of many descriptions abound, but I am _ not 
able to give their names. The oysters are small and cop- 
pery. I believe, however, that oysters from the east have 
since been planted there, and thrive. A very curious shell 
fish grows in the rocks below high water mark. When the 
tide is down you go out to the rocks, and finding the small 
apertures which show the whereabouts of the fish, the rock 
is split or broken off and the fish extracted. It varies in 
size from a few ounces to a pound or more, and is said to 
be one of the most delicious morsels ever eaten, and 
cooked, oyster fashion, iu a chafing dish, is a luxury, once 
enjoyed, never forgotten. They are particularly abund- 
ant at Mendocino, and I give the account as I received it. 

One of our favorite amusements was to dig in the sand 
at low tide for clams—which are not clams, as we under- 
stand the term here, but a variety of cockle. Digging 
them is great fun. The party goes provided with shovels 
and a basket. As you walk along the beach a jet of water 
from a small hole betrays their locality. You drop your 
basket and dig energetically. As you dig the clam seems 
to sink in the sand, but if you are quick two or three feet 
from the surface you find the fellow, and by a flirt.of the 
shovel he is turned out on the beach and gathered into the 
basket, when you proceed in search of another. They are 
very abundant, and an hour's work furnishes as many as 
you need. The shells arc large—about five inches in diam- 
eter—and shaped like an ordinary clam, but with « long 
fleshy snout, sometimes a foot or more in length, which 
seems eapable of retraction. This is useless, and is cut off 
and thrown away when the clam is cooked. The shell is 
very thick, but soft and friable, and in digging one has to 
be very careful not to strike it with the shovel, or it is bro- 
ken, and the sand getting in renders it uneatable. Our 
usual mode of cooking them was to make a kind of ‘‘devil” 
on toast, and which proved ‘‘a dish fit for aking.” They 
also make a magnificent soup.‘ 

What is known as the razor shelled clam is im reality a 
musele. Large, and of a greenish brown, with a delicate 
thin shell, it is abundant, and tastes like an oyster, which 
its flesh much resembles. There are many other yarieties 
of edible shell fish, which are not necessary to be men- 
tioned here. beautiful shells of the abelonia, which 
rival the mother of pearl in brilliancy of color are very 
abandant. Their flesh is not fit for food. 

Tlie fishing at Humboldt Bay is superb. First of all, 
preeminent in the west as in the east, is’ the “lordly sal- 
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hey, run up the numerous streams. “They will not take the 
fly in salt water, but at the mouths of the streams they can 
be taken with bait, and with rod and line afford fine sport. 


‘During my residence in that part of the country we were 


able to participate in this amusement but seldom, as owing 
to the Indian war it was very unsafe—the Indians, one of 
whose staples is salmon, always being on the streams dutr- 
ing this season. Henee, angling for salmon was rarely en- 
joyed, though we fished for them en e costumbre del pais fre- 
quently. In the pools of clear cold water among the | 
mountains, as J shall hereaéter demonstrate, they can be 
taken with the fly. The Indians ‘spear and net them, and 
they are often captured weighing seventy pounds. Some- 
times they are seen running up streams so shallow that 
their backs are out of water, at which times the Indians 
often catch them with their hands. The usual mode of 
fishing for them in the bay will best be explained by a de- 
scription of an afternoon's fishing had by two others and 
myself. 

We had a whaleboat, which was manned by four oars- 
men, and one cloudy day after dinner we left the wharf 
just before the tide commenced to turn, for the mouth of 
the harbor. We arrived at the entrance just as the young 
flood commenced to make. We we-e prepared with hand 
lines a hundred feet in-length, and about as thick as a very 
small quill. To these were attached hooks about two and 
a half inches long, which were baited with pieces of pork 
rind, cut in the shape of a fish, and, after the first catch, 
with a strip of the white skin from the belly of the fish. 
We rowed up and down before the entrance, trailing our 
lines after the boat in the manner usually adopted in troll- 
ing. The salmon bit voraciously, and we we were soon 
fully occupied in pulling them in. Their mouths were 
very tender, and as the fish had to be lifted into the boat 
by the line great care had to be used, as if the fish struck 
the boat with his tail he was sure to become unhooked and 
fall overboard. They had another trick—when hooked 
they made a bolt, but seldom if ever leaped from the 
water; then they ran up the line, and I have frequently 
seen my fish with the slack of my line trailing behind him 
for twenty feet. Without great care when gathering in the 
line, which must be done rapidly, the fish will get un- 
hooked. We fished two hours, our catch being eighty- 
three salmon, the smallest of which weighed ten pounds. 

A rather amusing incident occurred one day while dining 
at ‘‘the mess," and which I narrate as an illustration of the 
expedients to which an angler may resort. I was speak- 
ing of catching salmon with ‘‘a spoon,” an account of 
which I had somewhere read. Some of the party were not 
anglers, and knew little about the niceties of the gentle 
craft. So one of them, picking up a tablespoon, said, ‘Do 
you mean to say you can catch a salmon with a spoon like 
this?” ‘Yes,’ said I, wishing to carry out the joke. Im- 
mediately there was an uproar, and much laughter at my 
apparently ridiculous proposition, After it had somewhat 
subsided I said, ‘‘Well, gentlemen, you laugh at me, sup- 
pose we go fishing this afternoon, and I will engage to 
catch a salmon with this spoon, or part of it,’’ holding in 
my hand a bright pewter spoon which the steward had just 
brought me. “Agreed,” was the reply. After much talk 
and jesting we rose from the table, and as we did so, taking 
up the spoon I broke it across the stem and asked them 
which part I should use, to which the response was either. 
Going to my quarters I drilled holes with my knife through 
the pieces of spoon, and attached to each a stout hook. 
Then selecting two strong hemp lines about fifty yards long 
and as thick as a crow quill, I attached to each a swivel, 
aiff to these, severally, the prepared handle and bow] of 
the spoon, so that they would spin nicely. Putting them 
in my pocket, with a pair of stout leather gloves to protect 
my hands, I joined the party, which adjourned to the 
wharf, where our boat was awaiting us. The jesting at my 
expense continued, and in no wise abated when we met 
some of our friends on the wharf, who had been fishing 
with but indifferent success, so that there seemed not much 
chance for my poor spoons. However, both boats pushed 
off, and when we were about fifty yards from the wharf 
one of the gentlemen in the other boat called out to me 
jestingly, inquiring if I had not better ‘‘try my new fangled 
apparatus” then and there. Nothing loth, I got out one of 
my lines, and the boat glided on, my spoun dancing and 
curvetting somewhat wildly. Loud was the laughter at its 
gyrations as it occasionally, at an unusual tug of the oars, 
leaped entirely out of the water. We had not gone more 
than a hundred yards, however, when a fish struck my 
hook and I hauled in a twelve pounder. The laugh stopped, 
and all got out their lines, thinking we had struck ‘‘a 
school,” though we had never ‘heard of salmon being 
caught in that part of the bay. We were still moving to 
wards the harbor’s mouth, yet nearly a mile distant. Anx- 
iously my friends trolled, resorting to all their art in the 
manipulation of their lines, but with no success. Presently 
another fish struck, and I pulled in this time a fifteen 
pounder. No laughs now. By the time we reached the 
entrance of the bay, our ordinary fishing ground, I had 
caught four salmon—all nice ones—the others none. We 
now—both boats—followed the usual plan of rowing up 
and down across the entrance with varied fortune. Soon 
the action of the salt water tarnished my lure, so I rolled up 
my line, to which the flat handle had been attached, and 
stowing it away took out the other; the bowl of the spoon. 
The fish for some time had been biting very poorly, and 
the success. was indifferent, but my new spoon was no 
sooner out than a fish struck, and I continued catching 
them until my spoon bow! had become tarnished. By this 
time all were ready to leave, so oo in our lines we 








rowed home, arriving at the wharf about dusk. My catch 
that afternoon was twenty-seven salmon, varying from ten 
to sixteen poundseach. None of the others, in cither beat, 
had caught over nine fish. Our supper that night wa» a 
merry One, and due honor was given ‘‘the tablespoon that 
caught the salmon.” 

While upon a tour of inspection, on one occasion, after 
a long day’s ride of some forty miles over that rough coun- 


} : . 
| try, we went into camp one autumn evening about five 


o'clock near a small outlying ranch. Our tents were 
pitched in a beautiful grove of madrone and myrtle trees 
on the banks of a small stream, which, during the rainy 
season, became a furious torrent. The evening was so 
pleasant, and the stream so enticing, that though pretty 
thorcughly tired I concluded to get out my rod and take a 
few trout for supper, as was often my custom. While put- 
ting it together, and making the necessary preparations, 
one of the ranchmen came up, and observing my light 
tackle asked me if I was ‘‘going to fish with that ere 
gimcrack?” Upon my responding in the affirmative he 
said there was ‘‘a biy trout in a pond down thar that would 
break up that thing in two minutes.” He then proceeded 
to relate that he had fished there several times, and had 
‘hooked the sockdolager” more than once. On each occa- 
sion, however, the fish had broken his hooks or line, so he 
had sent to ‘‘the bay” for a hook that would hold him, for 
he was ‘‘bound to have that ere animile.” Suspecting the 
cause, I told him to show me the place, which proved to 
be not over one or two hundred yards distant, and thither- 
ward we bent our steps. On the way, seeing no bait, he 
asked what I proposed to use, anc when I showed him my 
flies he haw-hawed right out. I had a heavy old fashioned 
trout rod, a good plaited silk line, and my leader was of 
stout gut, soI hoped to bring no discredit on the craft, 
though from the suspected nature of the game I felt some 
hesitation. The pool was a lovely one, completely shut in, 
and about ten yards in width. The ice cold water. of the 
mountain stream was clear and dark, which showed its 
depth, while here and there the rounded head of a rock, 
worn perfectly smooth by the attrition of centuries of 
floods, peeped above its glassy surface. On the farther 
side a huge rock towered far aloft, while scattered around, 
above and below, lay smooth boulders of every size and 
shape. On the side I stood the bank was about ten or fif- 
teen feet above the stream. Entrance or exit there was 
almost none, the stream was so low, the little brook making 
its way nearly unseen among the rocks covering its bed. 
A few trees on the opposite*bank cast their shadows over 
the water, making it appear sombre and still. Scarcely a 
breath of wind stirred the air, and all was quiet and se- 
rene. ‘‘Over yonder by that big rock the feller is,” said 
my guide; ‘‘yer needn’t be so keerful, be ain’t a bit 
skeery.” I hind cautioned him to be quiet as we ap- 

proached. Stealthily advancing to the edge, partially 
screened by a clump of tow bushes growing on the brink, 
with a’wave of my rod I dropped my fly near the rock. 
Lightly it fell, and with a mighty rush a heavy fish struck 
the gay deceit and vanished, the wide swirl indicating his 
size. But I had him hard and fast. In his eagerness he 
had hooked himself thoroughly. Around and around up 
and down the pool he shot with. lightning-like speed, my 
elevated position and the size of the pool enabling me to 
keep a steady strain upon him. The little rod bent like a 
reed with his furious rushes, but the tough wood bore the 
strain nobly. A leap in the air, met with a lowered tip, 
revealed, as I had all along suspected, ‘‘Mr. Salmo” in all 
his glory. For half an hour he fought hard, but his sphere 
of action was limited, and the smoothly worn rocks pre- 
vented his smashing my tackle, until finally, worn out with 
his fruitless struggles against a force which always yield- 
ing never broke, the gleam of his silvery sides in the fast 
fading rays of the setting sun announced my victory. 

Presently he allowed himself to be gently drawn to the 
edge of the pool, where my friend, the ranchman, quickly 
descended and secured his old enemy, which proved to be 
a fine salmon, weighing, as nearly as I could judge, about 
fifteen pounds. When the fish struck the ranchman had 
given a shout and “‘thar he is,” and seeing that he did not 
‘walk off with hook and all,” as he afterwards expressed 
it, with frontier coolness had quietly sat down and atten- 
tively watched the struggle without uttering a word. The 
‘murder was out,” (no pun intended). The salmon, left 
by the rapid fall of the water, was caught in the pool, and 
had up to that time reigned its undisputed monarch. I 
found no hooks in his mouth, but from that time forth ‘‘the 


big trout” forever disappeared. Monmovurtun. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE NORTH 
WOODS. 
—— 


BY A SPORTSMAN’S WIFE. 





MONG the many good things in your paper, none ir - 
terest me more than those advocating the Adirondack 
Park. The deer old Adirondack region! It was there I 
began house-keeping, and I fancy few town-bred women, 
even wives of sporting men, ever in their lives go through 
a more varied experience of praetical life in the wilderness 
than was mine in our eight months sojourn in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

In the early days of our married life, my husband be- 
eame connected with some others in one of those futile 
schemes fur utilising the lumber of that region, and ‘‘whe 
he went there. went I also,” so in April, 186-, we 
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experience all that was possible of the grand and terrible 


for almost on the threshold of our new life—our third day 
in the woods—we were literally ‘baptized with fire.” It 


was a very dry season—no rain had fallen for weeks. 


About nine o’clock one morning we were startled by the 
There was no 
possibility of escape, so we hurriedly made our preparations 
Our house stood ona 


roar of the fire sweeping down upon us. 


to meet it and fight for our lives. 
knoll in a cleared space—south of usa ‘‘beaver meadow,” 
sloping to the river—north, east and west, dense-forest. 

Filling all our tubs, pails, etc., with water from the 

spring, in the edge of the woods, some twenty rods from 
the house, and wrapping our heads and faees in wet flan- 
nels, we ‘‘mounted guard,” G. taking the roof, and one 
side and end of the house, and I taking the other side and 
end. We were ready just in time; for two hours we were 
in the midst of fire; the clouds of smoke were so dense 
that the sun and sky were utterly obscured that bright 
spring day. I can give you no idea of the terrific grandeur 
of a forest on fire. The roar of the flames, the fearful glare, 
the crashing of trees on every side, great pieces of blazing 
birch bark sailing through the air like ships on fire. A 
prairie on fire, grand as it is, is tame compared to such a 
wad carnival of the Fire King, as we witnessed then and 
there. At last it passed us by. By laying strips of wet 
carpeting over the boards we had saved our house. After 
the excitement was over, I found my woolen wrapper was 
burned to tatters, though I had kept it constantly saturated, 
my shoes were almost burned off my feet, and my hands 
and feet were huge blisters. 

Early the next morning G. left me to go out to an old 
mill, some five miles or more, to meet the teamsters with 
the rest of our goods. Then I appreciated the dread sol- 
emnity of the forest primeval, the terrible silence, broken 
only by the crashing of some falling tree, or the fearful 
screams of some wild beast, whose lair was reached by the 
pitiless fire. Just across the river from us, a bear, still in 
his winter quarters, a hollow tree, was burned, and its 
shrieks and wailings were the saddest, most fearful sounds 
that could be imagined. The fury of the fire passed us by 
in a few hours; but for weeks it was raging about us, and 
night after night we used to enjoy watching the spires of 
flame shooting up here and there through the forest, as 
some tall old monarch of the woods succumbed at Jast and 
fell crashing to the ground. 

Afterwards came quieter pleasures—fishing for trout. 
There I learned to throw my first fly, and there I learned to 
cook the speckled beauties. Like most girls of twenty, my 
knowledge of house-keeping was theoretical, ¢ ¢., in all 
practical every-day details; so G. kindly offered to teach 
me how to cook trout. ‘‘Fry them with salt pork!” When 
left to myself, I experimented, and many a meal of.trout 
did my chickens have in consequence; but G. was none 
the wiser; and when at last I suggested to him that I could 
cook without his supervision, and served him a dish of 
trout, crisp, daintly browned, with all the sweet, delicate 
trout flavor preserved, fancy my enjoyment of his mascu- 
line conceit. ‘‘That was just what he had taught me.” 
There were a score or more fishermen with us at different 
times, and all kindly taught me how to cook trout. ‘Fry 
them with salt pork.” Faugh! Trout should be cooked 
with nothing that can impair their delicate flavor. They 

should be quickly rinsed, wiped on a dry towel and put im- 
mediately into sweet nice butter, (or olive oil,) just the 
right heat, which nothing but experience can determine, 
and fried quickly, then served smoking hot—they deserve 
the praise which they always received at my table. 

‘“‘Just what I told you Mrs. , you caught my idea 
exactly.” 


It was always the same, even when I varied the mode of 
cooking aud baked them in sweet cream, or pickled them, 
(the little fellows in highly spiced vinegar,) or any other of 
the many experiments I tried, to have a variety in our bill 
of fare. 

Ah, those dear old days when I used to take ‘‘a moment’s 
rest” with rod and line several timesaday! The ‘‘punkies” 
and mosquitoes, with exquisite good-breeding passed me 
by, and paid their exclusive attentions to G. and our sport- 
ing friends—{envious G. declared@ my blood poisoned them !) 
You can imagine my exultation as I hauled in the trout— 
undisturbed by other bites—while the others, just as they 
had almost enticed some big old beauty, would, by a hasty 
slap at some pest of a mosquito, scare the trout off, not to 
be allured again that day. All were eager to share their 
baskets with me and relicve me of the trouble (?) of carrying 
my fish. Was it chivalry? or to gain the opportunity of 
saying, ‘*We caught these.” 

—_—_—_96g———____ 
BUFFALO HUNTING. 


——— ey ‘ 
Fort Suu, I. T., January 15th, 1874. 
Eprtor Forest AnD STREAM:— 

Ours is certainly a game country, and we enjoy its ben- 
efits in full. During the fall and spring, parties are out 
coustantly on the hunt, and seldom return empty-handed. 
Perhaps an account of a buffalo hunt in company with a 
party of Comanche Indians to do the thing in good style 
would be acceptable to your readers; if so, this is our last 
trip, and you are welcome to it. 


Accompanied hy Quirty Quip, Iron Mountain, Onoweoh 
Cet of in Yampa Commchn, the saa, sn 
two sons 0 P, we started, a party of six 

Ward the sculptor, Mr. Dimmick, of N. Y., and Horace, 
with the age ag 











made « detour of about two miles to get.on the far side of | Dodo. In color itis a brilliant’ black: The head, necik, 
the herd, eaeaaeeaed deumeun aie sniffiing us had breast and abdomen are of a glossy greenish black. ‘Tehas” 
already taken alarm, We pushed. forward to keep within | ® very peculiarly shaped head, and a large ‘arched bill : 


sight, and after running a.mile or so, we saw the Indians. 
lSedow 40 get ot the heat ot 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
versant with their habits, ctistoms and Janguage, is a good 
shot, a good fellow, and decided genius in his way. His 
name will oftex appear in letters from here if you desire 


them continued. 
We started for Otter ereeck in the western part of the 


Comanche and Kiowa Reservation; a two days trip brought 
us to the ground, a long rolling mesquit prairie that looked 
like wgreat neglected Jersey peach orchard. Iron Moun- 
tain who had been skirmishing ahead, reported a few bulls 
off on our right. In a few mimutes our party were all ex- 
pectation, girths were tightened, Indian’s bows strung, our 
pistols drawn, spurs used, blood up, and away we go, the 
Indians leading and quickly followed by several officers, 
with Ward and Dimmick, who had yet to kill their first 
buffalo. We were soon up witha small herd of bulls; each 
picked out his game, Ward selecting a fine bull and going 
at him in good style. Tabatosa, one of the young Bucks 
and a famous character, full of laughter and fun, whose 
knowledge of English was confined to “Heap,” “Big,” 
“Damn,” “Chief,” “Turkey,” and ‘'Buffalo,” (out of 
which he managed to select a name for Dimmick—‘Heap 
damn big Turkey Chicf,”) picked outa fine young bull, 
and as his killing was a beautiful bit of skill I will confine 
the details of killing a buffalo to his effort. He soon suc- 
ceeded in cutting his bull out of the herd, and driving it 
closer to the wagon trail, selected his own ground and 
time, then closed in rapidly, and on reaching the tull’s right 
flank, let fly an arrow, striking ‘under the shodlder and im- 
bedding it completely in the lungs.. The poor bull reeled 
for a moment, then regaining strength, plunged forward, 
succeeded in running about fifty yards, then turning short 








Passing through the whole herd they were soon at its 
head and letting fly their arrows right and left, after well 
wounding one, going after another. In a few minutes 
eleven fine cows and heifers made the bag, the and 
robes of which were soon stripped and backed to p. 

A dozen more turkeys that night were added to the count; 
and during the day Dimmick established his reputation as 
a buffalo slayer, by stalking and killing four bulis: within 
a mile of camp, producing four tongues and*tails'as incon- 
trovertible proofs of his skill. At least tlis’ig the fale his 
tongues told; and none questioned their veracity. » .°. 

Many little incidents oecurred on our trip; morte interest- 
ing as an account of Comanche habits and customs, than 
as a legitimate hunting story, or I might put them. in this; 
they can, however, be worked. into another article here- 
after if desired. 

Our little hunt lasting but five days, three of which were 
consumed in traveling, netted the party all told twenty- 
three buffalo, all of which meat the Indians dried ana 
packed home, a deer, an antelope, a panther, thirty farkeys, 
and some small birds, grouse, &c, This, liowever, is not a 
large result in this section, a section little. hunted by out- 
siders, though affording excellent opportunities, A party 
of three have just returned from deer stalking and have 
twenty-one deer to show as the result. These men are re- 
garded as hunters and were hunting legitimately for meat 
and skins, so our ever watchful and critical game law en- 
thusiasts must not be alarmed, for while there are many 
deer here, there are but few persons to hunt them. 

Thus ended this hunt; our next was equally successful. 
If you want to hear it, time is plenty, the” spirit willing, 
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made one noble effort to gore his tormentor’s horse, but | and the mail leaves every week. Basso. 
failed. The wound-was mortal; loss of blood, and. the wrote gillian entorstiiag 
effects of the jagged barbed arrow, tearing through his For Forest and Stream. 







OUR PET SWALLOWS. 


OR several days, in April, we were becalmed off the 
Island of Sicily, The Mediterranean—beantiful shin- 
ing sca—was motionless. From the decks of our ship the 
view was perfectly enchantitg: The Madonian Mountains 
stood before us, their peaks ranging above the clouds, but 
independent, as it were, and “alone was Etna, its summit 
appearing to touch the heavens. Now and then a curl of 
blackish smoke would suddenly shoot up from some glen 
or hill, and the distant booming of cannons echoed over the 
sea. Guribaldi and his brave followers were on the march, 
and while all was peaceful and quiet on the waters, this 
land of gardens was one scene of bloodshed and exéite- 
ment, 

We had sailed from Palermo laden with fruit, and on ae- 
count of the war then fiercely raging, had been compelled 
to remain in port many weeks, as no help could be procured 
to load us. While here our ship became swWarmiig with 
cockroaches. These vile insécts were everywhere to be 
found, and particularly in our pea-soup and coffee. ' They 
promenaded the decks, moving along slowly and apparent- 
ly as lazily as the soldiers of Francis IL, against whom 
Garibaldi was fighting. 

One morning a gentle breeze was wafted from the land, 
bringing with it the sweet and refreshing odors of orange 
blossoms. With this fragrant breeze also came about forty 
pretty little birds of the genus Hirundo. These at once 
roosted on our rigging, many of their number preferring 
the lower and topsail braces. Their long wings, forked 
tails and hooked feet convinced us they were swallows. 
The sailors immediately flung down several coils of run. 
ning gear, thus bringing to view the stupid roaches. At 
this sight the birds all flew down from aloft and devoured 
them most ravenously. They remained with us frem this 
out as long as they lived. Day after day they would skip 
over the decks searching for their prey, and in ten days 
time but few roaches were to be met with; yet, their 
familiar forms would appear sometimes in our okra and 
stewed maccaroni. The poor birds became as tame as 
kittens. They made the forcastle their domicile, dictated 
terms with the men androosted on wooden pegs. After 
carrying them one thousand miles to the Rock of Gibraltar, 
several died. The sailors consigned them to the deep with 
more or less burial ceremony after their own fashion. 

With a spanking breeze we left the dark and rugged 
mountains of Africa on our left and the fertile hills of 


Spain on our right, and sailed out gayly into the stormy 
Atlantic. Our little favorites expired one after another, 
and just before we reaehed the Azores or Western I 

the last yielded up its life. Withasigh I sou ¢ it 
into the restless ocean.—[From J Newton Wilson's ‘ 
1860. 


— > 
qn the San Francisco Alta of the 9th ult., appears the fol- 


lewing: 

Gol. A. B. Steinberger, United States Commissioner to 
the Samoan Islands, brought with him to this city a speci- 
men of the Little , (Didunculus striigrostris,) a 
rare bird found only in that group, and destined te 


lungs at each motion of the body, brought him on his 
knees, first one fore leg down, then the other, his enor- 
mous body plunges forward, his head drops, and giving 
one last gasping snori he rolls over, within twenty feet of 
the wagon trail, conveni ‘nt for transportation. It was a 
fine three-year-old bull, and had it not been for the uner- 
ring arrow so completely imbedded in his vitals, would 
have given us more trouble. Ina moment Taby’s knife 
was at work, in twenty minutes nothing was left of the 
animal but a skeleton. Every muscle was so perfectly fol- 
lowed by his keen-edged blade, that none doubted his per- 
fect acquaintance with buffalo anatomy. In the mean 
time, one by one our party collected, each successful one 
bringing a bull's tail as evidence of his prowess. Our count 
showed five tails. While cutting up the meat, the Indian 
character evinced itself, the whole party of Indians, squaws 
included, regaling themselves on fresh hearts and kidneys 
soaked inthe steaming blood. We did not partake, in 
fact not wishing to spoil our dinner we looked the other 
way, though as Jones observed, he ‘‘did’nt see much dif- 
ference between kidney cooked and kidney raw.” Ward 
had his tale to tell but. not to produce, saying that his ‘bull 
was badly wounded a short distance off, but that he had shot 
his pistol out.” Off we started under his guidance, 
and soon found a fine large bull pawing the earth, bleeding 
from the nostrils, and looking in anything but an amiable 
mood. He stood sullen and unmoved, eyeing us in a man- 
ner most suspicious as we approached, and evidently ill 
pleased at this new intrusion. As Dimmick’s seventcen 
hand high cavalry horse, that. rode like a camel, had not 
afforded him the best opportunity in the chase, it was gen- 
erally conceded that to him belonged the privlege of giving 
the bull his quietus. Accordingly dismounting and taking 
deliberate aim he fired; the bull merely shook himself; six 
more shots were put in him in quick succession from a 
Spencer Sporting rifle, and still the bull walked slowly 
around and around, turning his head from side to side 
and evidently selecting one of us tera victim. Lowering 
his head and giving one bellow he made a start, but too 
late; his wounds were telling, he plunged forward on his 
knees; and gave up the spirit. Now do not laugh at Dim- 
mick’s shots, my account of which might imply that he 
missed the bull, but he did’nt; we examined his hide and 
found thirteen distinct wounds, sévén rifle shots, nearly all 
having gone completely through the body. This is not an 
unfrequent occurrence, I have seen five arrows and eleven 
gun shot wounds given a single bull, before he went on 
his knees, any of which wounds would have probably 
proved fatal. 
We then went to camp, and witnessed the operation by 
the squaws—all work being done by them—of cutting and 
drying the meat, and dressing the skins. About dusk 
several of the party took a stroll along the creek, and bag. 
ged seventeen turkeys, three persons killing them in about 
twenty minutes. That night we sat by a good roaring camp 
fire, and invited the Indians toa marrow bone roast, a 
delicacy I cannot describe, but no doubi as delicivus to 
your pallate as a trout or an oyster would be to mine, so 
























































































1 unused to the taste. extinction. No live specimen has ever reached the Atlan- 
next day started the : ord tic. It is about the size of the pigeon. | It was reserved 

' = ? Indians into a large herd, as for the food of the high Samoan chiefs in oiden times. It 

they wanted to kill cows, which they generally prefer for | jas three teeth on each side of the lower ble.or bill. 














both meat and robes, Our intention was that morning to 
see the Indians kill in real Indian fashion and we certainly 
enjoyed it. They. were soon stripped of all clothing barring 
the breeth clout, and bow and arrow case, mounted bare 
back, but with bridle and lariat on. They first. slowly 
















they once start, they take full speed, in. 


the herd and pick out the finest 












FOREST AND STREAM. 


ed, the little fellows will not hurt their heads against the 
‘| top of the box on flying up. The trouble, however, of pad- 


For Forest and Stream. 
THE EVERGREEN TREES.: 
eplnihalinicioen 
BY MARTHA EWING. J 
HE forests have sported with sunbeam and breeze 
And shaken with jubilant glee, 
Until the tiaras of evergreen trees 
Alone in the woodland I see. 
Though sturdy old winter their kingdom doth seize, 
And every warm impulse of nature doth freeze, 
Still staunch as the Persians to keep their decrees, 
Through all its dominion they'll be. 










As soon as the snow is well off the ground and the- grass 
commences to start, then let them out- in some thick cover 
by pairs or in fours, two cocks and two hens, and at the in- 
terval of a day or two between each pairs or fours, as the 
the case may be. Thus, by letting them out rather late in 
the season, and by pairs or fours, you attain two objects, 
which are dersirable. The first is, that birds confined in a 
box and regularly fed, will migrate several miles, unless 
they are able to get their food when first let loose, and it 
would not be amiss for one or two days to drop some food 
at the box door, as they are almost sure to come back if 
they are not able to feed themselves. By letting them out 
in close cover you give them a warm place at night and a 
place to retreat to from their mortal enemy the hawk. 
Secondly, by letting them out by twos or fours you enable 
the female to change her master, if she so wishes, which is 
often the case, and you avoid that which is more import- 
ant, the whole covey from ‘‘packing,” as it is called. 
Packing is where a covey, instead of pairing and breeding, 
stay together, and so travel all through the breeding season. 
Should this happen, all your pains are taken for nothing. 
This I have seen occur twice, aud entirely from the fact, I 
think, of their being let out too late, which was done dur- 
ing the latter part of the month of June. Whereas, birds 
kept in the same box and a part of the same covey let out 
in the early part of the month of May, all paired off and 
had their young. I would, therefore, advise their being let 
out as soon as the spring has well set in. They thus get 
food and warmth, (for the change is great for them, from a 
covered box to a roost in the open air,) and protection from 
hawks. A swamp is an excellent place to let them out. In 
conclusion, I would advise that no bread should be given 
as food, as I have known it at times to have killed many 
birds, and on opening them have invariably found the 


bread caked in their craws. 

























And when with her verdure all royally dyed 
The enchantress of nature holds sway, 

They stand in prosperity’s emulous tide, 
Enrobed in their sober array; 

Unbowed in her temple of beauty and pride, 

For they of the forest are most deified, 

In that they are changeless the changeful beside, 
Untouched by the hand of dismay, 















































ding can be avoided by making the box lower, but this is 
not desirable, as the birds have very little room to use their 
wings; and I have found on letting them out in the spring, 
that from their long confinement, they have not for several 
days regained the full use of their wings. Divide this box 
in the middle by a piece of board running the whole width 
of the box and divide each half thus made, lengthwise, by 
nize partitions, (or as many as you wish,) this will give you 
twenty separate boxes, each one foot by three and a half 
feet long. The partition, running the whole length of the 
box, gives you a light and dark box, which communicate 
by a door with a slide which can be gently raised and shut 
down at yout discretion. The object of the boxes is, that 
while the birds are in one box you can clean the other 
without disturbing them, and when you approach the front 
of the boxes they will run from the light to the dark box, 
the communicating door being gently closed enables you to 
throw in feed or clean the boxes as you wish. 
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Their mein was so solemn in Autumn’s gala, 

We thought a cold greeting they gave; 
But when her magnificence faded away. 

And nature’s charmed voices grew grave 
They stood as the emblems of life and decay, 
Defying Boreas in hostile array, 

Their place to usurp or their power to gainsay, 

Or one of their rights to enslave. 




















And firmly they stand, half embosomed in snow, 
Robed still in their bright evergreen, 

Like friends that we loved in the long, long ago, 
Whose faces all tender I ween, 

Would greet us with sunshine and evergreen glow, 

For clear in their fountains the pure waters flow, 

Of joy and of gladness that sparkle, we know, 
Though roli time’s rough billows between. 












Proclaiming that life amid darkness may reign, 
And hope, from the night of despair, 
May break at the bidding of morning its chain, 
. And bloom in her fragrant parterre. 
Prophetic they promise, not falsely or vain, 
Though faith, through the darkness of winter may wane, 
For earth will awake in her beauty again, 
And all her rare jewels will wear. 















eleven coveys out of twelve pairs of birds let out,and again 
six coveys out of six pairs turned out and also six coveys out 
of eight pairs turned out. 





<0 
HOW TO RAISE QUAIL. I have recommended the birds being paired in the boxes 
ne oe. for the reason that when the breeding season commences, 






Orrice of West JERSEY PROTECTIVE Society, 
February 10th, 1874. 


about the end of February, the birds will commence to 
fight, and I have lost in one night all my birds, except one 
cock and hen, which were so cut up as to be of no use. 
As you never know when such a disaster may take place 
it would be safer to pair them as soon as you get the birds. 

I would advise all clubs to use this system of raising 
birds; the expense can be more easily borne, and as it will 
be under one person’s direction, it would therefore be more 
likely to be successful. 

If, Mr. Editor, you should think this article worthy of 
your paper, I will live in the hope that some trustworthy 
person, having read this article will be induced to try it, 
and thus attain the ubject for which it is written, yiz: the 
successful raising and breeding of partridges. 

PROTECTOR. 









Eprtor Forest AnD STREAM:— 

I have been requested by a fellow member of the West 
Jersey Protective Game Society to give you a slight sketch 
of my small experience on the raising of partridges, with » 
the hope that others who have, or do interest themselves, in 
the laudable pastime of raising and protecting game, may 
derive some benefit, however small, from my slight ex- 
perience. 

There are three ways of raising or protecting partridges 
in this country, and everyone who is interested in the pro- 
tection of game, should, if possible, adopt one of these 
three ways according to his means and time. The first and 
most common way is to feed the birds by throwing out 
either screenings of oats, rye, wheat, or some corn, in some 
place where the birds are in the habit of roosting, This 
should be done with some discretion, otherwise it would 
become expensive and burdensome to a poor man to feed 
birds every day. If, however, it is done two or three times 
before the heavy snows of the winter have set in, the birds 
will be likely to remain in the neighborhood, and when the 
snow has entirely prevented them from getting their food, 
a few days feeding at such times will enable them to out- 
live the storm and winter. This plan is very commonly 
adopted all over the country, and when judiciously man- 
aged, has been found to be of great success. But I will 
here add, if more extensively carried on,it would greatly in- 
crease the amount of game. I would suggest to those who 
have farms, and who either lease them or employ their 
own farmers, that a small reward of five or ten dollars to 
their tenants or farmers for their trouble in protecting and 
feeding the birds over the winter, would insure many more 
birds,for the fal! shooting, and would be well worth the 
outlay. 

The second plan. is the more expensive and troublesome, 
and depends much upon the means and accommodation one 
has.at hand to carry it out. The plan is that.of putting the 
birds in aroom or loft, and arranging bushes around the 
room so that when frightened, the birds can hide in the 
bushes. The plan ‘is objectionable for several reasons, 
and should not be adopted unless one has no other means 
at hand. It is objectionable because the birds are kept to- 
gether and thus are liable to pack in the spring, and hence 
all your time and trouble goes for naught, and it is also at 
fault because it makes it difficult to clean the room, and 
when you wish to turn the birds out of a box, in a desirable 
place, (which is the only proper way, and not as is often 
done by opening a window and letting them fly out,) the 
birds are liable either to hurt themselves when thus fright- 
ened, or to be injured by being tooroughly handled. If no 
other way, however, is feasible, this plan of raising birds 
should be adopted. 

The third and last plan, and the one in which I have had 
the most experience, and is perhaps the most expensive and | 
troublesome, but is by far the most desirable, is the 
keeping and raising of birds in pairs in boxes. In 
raising birds, light, air, cleanliness, and proper food, 

are the first and most important essentials to be looked 
after, in order to haye the birds in good condition to turn 
out in the spring. 
~ The box in which these birds are confined should be 
made as follows:—It, should be seven feet wide by ten feet, 
gt on nh let the top be padded with some 
tec like cloth or muslin, so that when frighten- 








































PLAN—SCALE, 1 24ths TO THE FOOT. 

The front door to each box or partition should be its en- 
tire width, and made of seats half an inch apart, and should 
be hung on-hinges from the top and fastened at the bottom, 
this enables you to clean the partitions more readily and 
also feed the birds. The sides of the dark box should he 
bored with half inch auger holes for ventilation, as also the 
back door ef the dark box, which is the same width, and 


hung and fastened like the door of the front box. 
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GAME AND FISH OF NEW ZEALAND. 












DockviLLEe, OTAHUHU, AUCKLAND, 
New ZEALAND, Dec. 18th, 1873. 


Eprtor Forest AND STREAM:— 

If we were to depend upon the natural game of New 
Zealand, I doubt if we-of Anglo-Saxon blood would be 
satisfied. The birds and beasts of this wonderful! island 
are insignificant, at least to the sportsmen. If nature has ° 
been lavish with her peculiar trees and flowers, she has 
been sparing with the population of the woods, groves and 
thickets. If the first English gentleman coming here 
brought his gun with him, perhaps the second one had ideas 
of introducing English game birds in New Zealand. As it 
is, we have now the pheasants here in abundance and we 
make pheasant shouting about our only sport, indulging in 
it from May until July, and these birds are found all over 
the Province. Of course they require a good dog. Though 
we are in a wild country still English customs prevail, and 
we shoot under a license of costing £210s. Hares we 
have too, the race brought from the old country, but they 
are not very plenty as yet. 4 notice, too, that we have lately 
imported a pack of beagles. Of fishing we have but little. 
Salmon are not indigenous, nor do I think they would 
thrive here; but trout seem to have been raised. There 
is no river fishing in New Zealand worth talking about, 
nothing save eeis. These are, however, of immense size. 
Ihave sat whole nights bobbing for them in true Maori 
style, with a stick and a thread on which the worms were 
strung. .Our sea fishing is, however, superb, and includes 
every variety of fish, evem up to a whale. The Maoris 
are always on the look out for them, and are very clever 
in their methods of capturing them. The blubber they 
covert into oil, and devour the flesh like would the Esqui- 
‘maux on your own continent. Yours, very trniy, 

M.M: T., 
Sec. N. Z. Agricultural Society. 



























The communicating door is large enough only to let one 
bird pass through at a time, and the slide that covers this 
door is lifted up from the top, and regulated or kept up by 
a little wooden pin. These boxes can be made for fifteen 
or twenty dollars, and I have found from experience are 
excellent both for air, light, &c., and are most handy. Care 
should be taken to see that the boards on the inside are 
smooth, so that the birds cannot hurt themselves. The 
next important step is the food. 
















































The best food is mixed bird seed, and occasionally a little 
wheat; wheat, itself, is too strong, as is also corn for birds 
confined in this way. Gravel and sand should also be 
thrown on the floor of the box and occasionally aclod of 
dirt. A zinc bath tub, three inches high and six inches 
long, vith the edges turned down, so that they cannot cut 
their feet and heavy enough not to turn over, should be put 
in the box with fresh water every morning. This is very 
important, as the birds on coming out of the dark box will 
be observed almost invariably after feeding, to take their 
bath, and I am satisfied, from experience, that their condi- 
tion is greatly improved by it. The box should also be 
cleaned every morning, as nothing is more injurious to the 
health of a bird thus confined than a dirty box. In such a 
box, with the capacity I have just described, I could clean 
all the boxes, water and feed all my birds without frighten- 
ing or disturbing them in the space of ten minutes. In 
two or three instances, where I have given the above direc- 
tions as to the building of boxes, to other gentlemen desir- 
ing to raise birds,.I have in each case been told that not a 
single bird has been lost, although it was their first exper- 
ience in raising them. 

The next step is the letting out of the birds. This is 
most important, as you may have all your winter’s trouble 
and labor fruitless if the proper precautions are not taken 
at the proper time. The time, therefore, and the way in 
which the birds:are to be let out, are two very important | 
steps in the object you wish to achieve. 




















































































—Young salmon are taken from the River Tweed at cer‘ 
tain seasons to be marked. This process is performed in 
inserting in the upper part of the tail a piece of fine silver 
wire with a small plate attached, on which is inscribed in 
cipher a number, referring to a corresponding number in a 
book, where the date of the capture and the weight of the 
fish are recorded. The fish is then returned to the river. 
By fe Bose on ca a facts relative to the 
gro habits of salmon may ee at 
im regard to thelr eet 





Under the method I have just described, I have raised 
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_FOREST'AND STREAM. 


This is the old favorite flower of ‘Scotland and Wales, 
troler or trol being the old German name for ball. In Scot- 
land this plant.is called ‘‘luckie gowan,” and in the lan- 
guage of the old Scottish poets is frequently mentioned as 

“Luckie gowan of the bog.” 
These globes or balls add much to the variety and pleasing 
effect of many of our New England parlor decorations in 
mid-winter. 

Returning again from this necessary digression to our 
main topic, we would say, the facility and ease with which 
the begonia can be cultivated should be to all lovers 
of plants its chief recommendation for adoption as one of 
our especial pets of the parlor and conservatory. It is not 
necessary in this place to write a long history of their cul- 
tivation, though such a history. would be highly interesting, 
yet the simplicity of their treatment is what we propose to 
speak of in this paper. 

All the requisites fer growing the begonia may be 
summed up in avery few words. Good, rich, open soil, 
and a warm, moist place to start them in; these plants will 
not find any fault if their place be a hot bed or a stove, 
and if started in a green house all the better. Give them 
these and they will literally shake their huge leaves with 
tremulous delight. If you have not these facilities to give 
to their special cultivation, your next best course is to pur- 
chase of the florist such kinds as you desire, which you 
always can at a reasonable cost. 

Of this curious plant there are now known to botanists 
some three hundred and fifty species. Of this very nu- 
merous species there are now in cultivation about one 
third and a trifle more, which give good satisfaction. 
Some of these are a study of themselves, and will richly 
repay any one for the outlay of an hour’s time, more es- 
pecially if they intend to cultivate them in their windows 
in the future. The B. fuchsioides and B. putziesii have a 

graceful habit, fine leaves, and should be in every collec- 
tion. B. ordorata has during the entire time of its remain- 
ing in flower a most delicious. fragrance, and this remains 
under good culture sometimes several weeks, during which 
time it unfolds in regular succession cluster after cluster of 
its magic flowers. B. nitida I have seen with two or three 
clusters of flowers always open for three months, and have 
been informed upon good authority that they have been 
known tokeep in blossom for one entire year. B. mani- 
cata an‘| B. wrophilla produce flowers in masses at one time. 
The blossoming of these two being in the spring they are 
valuable for cutting for boquets and parlor vases upon 
the dining table. The B. octopelata has grown to 
be a very scarce plant, and was not easily obtained three 
or four years ago. It is a tuberous rooted, herbaceous 


species, and its flowers are pure white, large, and shaped 
much like the anemone, and is Jarger than any other spe- 
cies I recoJlect to have seen. It has, as you will readily 
perceive by its name, eight petals. It originated in Peru, 
from which place it was introduced into this country some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. The oneIso much ad- 
mired I saw in the green house of a celebrated flower cul- 
turist in Philadelphia. 

This plant (the begonia) is very easily hybridized. This 
and several other very interesting mutters in relation to its 
uses will be made the subject of our next paper, together 
with a continued list of the begonia and its uses in the 
common window and the conservatory, also leaving until 
our next the discussion of the sub-tropical plants, to be 


Aatural History. 


Snakes.—Edwin Haines, of Minnesota, replies to O.. H. 
Hampton in No. 23 of Forest anp STREAM, respecting a 
certain snake seen by him in October in Adair county, 
Iowa, and states that from the description given it was 
what is called the blue racer in Minnesota. October is 
rather late for this species, but when seen‘at that season it 
is, as O. H. H. describes: back of dusky brown, belly bril- 
liant lemon color. In summer the back isa dark blue, 
belly bright lemon.. It is from three to five feet in length, 
an inch and a quarter thick, with tail extremely sharp. 

—A meeting of the Essex Institute was held at the Plum- 
mer Hall, Salem, Monday evening, February 2, Dr. Henty 
Wheatland, the President, presiding. Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam ‘gave a description of the ‘‘social whale,” or blackfish, 
recently shot in the harbor, and exhibited a photograph of 
the specimen described. An Indian stone carving was 
also exhibited, and some account given of the work of the 
Indians in this particular. A donation of a fine collection 
of Continental money was received from Mr, W. 8. Vaux, 
of Philadelphia. 







































































































Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 


WINDOW OR PARLOR GARDENING. 








NuMBER vul.—THE BEGONIAS. 
“Thy love of Nature, quiet contemplation, 
In meadows where the world was left behind, 
Still seeking with a blameless recreation 
In troubled times to keep a quiet mind; 
This, with thy simple utterance imparts 


A pleasure ever new to musing hearts.” 
BERNARD BARTON. 


N our last number we showed a considerable advance- 
ment over former window box gardening, and brought 
our pupils on the road a little step towards the manner in 
which some plants difficult of cultivation could’with knowl- 
edge and patience be made to grow and give good satisfac- 
tion. Of the many plants that will thrive well—any gen- 
erally will on a comparatively dry soil, as I have shown— 
those best adapted to window gardening may be selected 
from the following list; good plants that will give youa 
fine bloom in the winter months, viz:—for centre groups, 
standard plants, and specialties, and for column and twin- 
ing tracery plants, the auraucaria, excelsia, imbucata, Bra- 
ziliensis, Aralia leptophylla, Siebolda papyrifera, Chamerops 
excelsia, humidie tomentosa, and stauracantha. For nicely col- 
ored plants I would take Raphis flobeliformis, Sabal minor, 
Seforthia elegans, Lautania borbonica, Dracenia draco, Bra- 
ziliensis, termenalis, femea, Cooperi stricta, rubra, and congesta, 
And if an abundance of room can be had you may adda 
single plant of the Yucca gloriosa. Yet we prefer to see 
the yuccas among our ferneries and sub-tropical, shady bor- 
der plants, but with care you can grow even the yuccas in 
large pots with success, provided you give them plenty of 
water to drink when they begin to shoot up the flower 
stock. Then you can almost hear them ask for water, and 
behold quite an increase of growth from evening to morn- 
ing. There is no finer plant, standing in groups of threes 
and fours upon the lawn, than the Yucca filamentosa and 
Yucca glanea, sending up their tall, tree-like flower stalks to 
some five or six feet, covered with a profusion of pearl 
colored, bell shaped flowers, filling the whole atmosphere 
around with fragrance. Commend the yucca to all who 
love brightness and beauty united with a rich and delicious 
fragrance. 

There are numerous little devices and curious arrange- 
ments which the cuitivators of window plants ean use and 
press into their service with which to enhance the pleas- 
ures of their garden or window collection, but we think- 
with all elaborate arrangements, we have less of the simply 
beautiful than we realize with our dozen choice, well cul- 
tivated plants. Whenever the culture of window plants 
becomes # source of trouble or a task to our fair friends 
they may be assured the best thing for them is to go di- 
rectly back to first principles and take good care of the 
six old friends they first set out with in their journey 
through the floral kingdom. Give away all your extra 
plants; make the hearts glad of some few who have no 
fiowers and plants by giving of your store. “Thus the giver 
and the receiver are ‘both blessed. 

Of the above plants our lady readers may, some of them, 
desire a little more knowledge of their peculiarities and 
beauties, and of their adaptation as window plants. In the 


> 
HYBRID DUCKS. 


_~sneenduibiaiets 
‘ Wassineron, January 28, 1874. 
EpjTor Forest AND STREAM.— 

I notice in your paper of January 22d, an article by Mr. Hoopes on hy- 
brid ducks. The National Museumis continually in receipt of speci- 
mens of ducks shot among the wild fowl on Chesapeake Bay and else- 
where, which exhibit great variation in color, but which, in nearly every 
ingtance present evidence of a cross between the Mallard ana the Mus- 
covy. Iam informed thatthis cross is very well’ known in farm yards, 
but that, however the parents may be, the new brood is very apt to take 
wing at the proper age and. fly off with the wild fowl. Whether 
the cross is fertile and reproduces its kind I cannot tell; but the extent to 
which the two species are kept together by farmers will provide for an 
annually recurring crop. : 

The bird has frequently been described as a new species by varius 
writers, and Mr. John G. Bell of New York has called it fuliguia viola, 
andl Mr. Goss calls one taken in Jamaica Anas maxima, and other 
names could readily be enumerated if necessary. 

Quite frequently the recurved feathers of the upper tail coverts, char- 
‘acteristic of the male mallards are observed on these supposed hybrids. 
The breast is sometimes black as in the wild muscovy,sometimes chestnut 
colored, as in the drake mallard. The head may be of the colorof either 
species. The wings sometime show the speculum of one kind and 
sc-etimes that of another. Occasionally the upper wing coverts are white 
or are mottled, as in the male muscovy, at other times marked asin 
other species. A permanent and apparently fertile breed of what ap- 
pears to us a cross of the mallard and muscovy 1s kept in Mount Aubarn, 
Mass., under the name of Cayuga duck. 

Séime years ago a resident of Carlisle, Penn., had a brood of ducks 
which he maintained to be a hybrid between the mallard and camvas- 
back, stating that it had originated on the Potomac by the crossing of 
captured male canvas-back with the female barnyard auck, This race, 
which I well remember, certainly had some remarkable peeuliarities.\\It 
was #ather larger than the common duck,and was considered to' be much 
superior in flavor. The color was a quite uniform grayish. These birds 
were kept where they had accessto a large pond, and were in the habit 
of diving to the bottom toa depth of many feet and of feeding upon the 
roots of the grasses that they pulled up, in this respect showmg as Very 
decided relation to the canvas-back. : 

Hybrids of other species of ducks are quite common, the jallard and 
pintail, the black duck and mallard, and various other crosses being ob- 
served imour public museums. In the National Museum there is also an 
unmistakable cross between the white fronted goose and the Canada, 
goose, received from California. Instances of a genuine cross between 
any speciés of duck and goose have not come to my notice. ba 
Very truly yours, Srencex F. Baus: /, 






























































whole family of the floral world there is not a single family | treated more in detail. OLLIPop Quint. { ene See eee Ou 
which repays one fof special care and cultivation in any of 5, Deniers Lacie DO QUAIL VOLUNTARILY RETAIN | 
the numerous ways of window cultivation better than the agpeapomaees aes STATIOe—-ARRURS HAE if THEIR SCENT? a 
begonia, of which we shall speak at length in another paper. BITION.—The third annual exhibition of the Massachusetts CiNcInNATI, Februpry 2, 1874, 


You look in vain fora single genus which combines so 
many good, rare qualities as the begonia tribe, No flower 
has yet been found that will more amply repay the pains 
bestowed upon it. It is always a reliable flower, and if it 
could speak in audible language it would thank you for all 
‘ your painstaking and careful‘attention. It does say to you 
as plainly as the language of flowers will permit, ‘‘I ama 
grateful flower.” Most of the variegated varieties do best 
treated as half deciduous. You would do well to retain a 
few plants for winter culture and parlor decoration. If 
you conclude to do so you will compel the main stock to 
rest for the winter. This may be done by keeping them 
warm and very dry, so that many of the leaves fade. At 
this time you will shake off the ary soil and repot, and we 
suppose if you have not a small hot bed of your own you 
will borrow a portion of some of your neighbor friends 
whp have, and plunge your pots into a bottom héat of from 
seventy-five to eighty degrees, Every one, especially our 
lady cultivators, who would have good plants, should have 
a small hot bed for forcing purposes. One once made ona 


good plan will last with care for years. ‘ 


The change that a few days will give you is like a new 


resurrection from death to life. With your other plants 
for forcing put a few colladiums. Their very peculiar fo- 
liage will be a pleasant relief to the round leaved, smaller 
plants beneath them. -The leaves of the colladium have 
the appearance of a monstrous tongue,and are called 
adder-tongued leaves in some localities. ‘With careful 
preparation these leaves may be kept for ornamental pur- 
poses during the entire year, and when mixed with the 
fern and autumn colored leaves add much grace and beauty 
to our parlors in the winter season. 

In this connection we might mention a beautiful little 
flower of the Orkneys, a great favorite, by the way, of 
Hugh Miller, who, you know, was a keen observer of the 
beautiful flowers of the earth. Of this globe-shaped 


flower, the Trolleus Ewropeus, he says:—“They resemble | 


gaudy pieces of carpeting, as abundant in petals as in 
leaves, their luxuriant blow of red and white, blue and yel- 
low, seems as if competing in the extent of surface which 
it occupies with their general ground of green.” 
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burg, 38; Plymouth Rocks, 23; b 


of very handsome white-crested white Polan 


ney, of South Hanover; John Eldridge 


Clinton, and P. W. Hudson, of Manchester, Connecticut. 


Various kinds of birds are exhibited besides pigeons; 
also a collection of stuffed birds; and besides the varieties 
named there are lots of from one to twenty coops of not 
less interesting, but perhaps less familiarly known breeds, 


In addition to these are other attractions; incubators con- 
taining which have have been warming for nearly 
three w and from which infant chickens may be ex- 


pected to emerge from time to time during the fair. 


A Hien Priczp se el thousand Se 
to hea ty steep to or a rooster, but such we 
are teteraned was the somal to Ira Batchelder of the 
Mt. Crawford House for his black Spanish rooster, called 


Gen. Castelar. The purchgser; Mr. Wm. G. Davis, civil 
engi on the Portland and 0; Railroad, con- 
siders him the best game bird in this country—he being the 
only one from a ose t Matan- 
zas, Cuba. Various bids were by t parties in 
this city to secure him, ee icular now 

in the lumber offering his entire inter- 


est in the largest mill on the line of the road.—Portland 


Argus, fi 





Poultry Association was opened to the public in the Music 
Hall, Boston, Thursday evening, 5th instant, to continue 
open for one week. One thousand entries, numbering 
very nearly 3,000 fowls and 200 or 300 pigeons and other 
birds, are in position in coops and cages placed along the 
floor of the hall, in the galleries, and. on the platform 


The following list indicates some of the most numerous 
varieties, the figures being the number of coops exhibi- 
ted:—Light Brahmas, 74; game fowls, 67; white Leghorn, 
66; bantams of several varieties, 86; pigeons, 149; Ham- 

lack Spanish, 25; ducks,. 

32; dark Brahmas, 41; partridge Cochins, 59; white Co- 

chins, 24; buff Cochins, 24; Dominique, 20; brown Leg- 

horns, 42. Mr. Henry T. Sperry, of Hartford, President 

of the Connecticut Poultry Society, exhibits opntess ween 
s. : 


Jennings, of Newton, show also white-crested Polands. 
Among other leading exhibitors were 8S. H. Warten, of 
Weston; M. R. Ellis, of Norwood; R. & C. A. Richards, 
of South Weymouth; C. E. Tuttle, of Boston; C. L, Cope- 
land, of Milton; A. H. Drake, of Stoughton; W. E. Bon- 
of New Bedford; 
H. 8. Ball, of Shrewsbury; Clifton Church, of Boston; 
Sturtevant Brothers, of South Framingham, J.P. Buzzell, of 















































Eprrorn Fonast AND STREAM:— a 
If am not very greatly mistaken, “Homo” has brought before the 
readers of your/paper a question which will be thoroughly sifted—the 
question above . Ihave often noticed, as he has, inability te re- 
start single birds after the flushing of a covey, but attribute the reason 
more to the bird4! fear than to any power they have of controlling their 
scent. Toexplain; A bird is started; it is completely mastered by 
fear, and flies a snficient distance to enable it to get out of reach of gun 
shot, as it supposes, then it drops tothe ground. It does not walk along 
the ground any, but/ crouches underneath some friendly plant to hide 
from the things which it fears. At this instant, or ina broader sense, 
this time, is the question to be considered. “Homo” thinks thatat this 
time no seentis given bff; but allowing that fact, is it voluntarily re- 
tained? In my opiniomit is not. The scent is generated in the body. 
The feathers form an impenetrable covering to the body, therefore 
no scent can eke ont throngh them. But do quail know that? If # quail 
knew enough to retain the scent of its body by merely pressing ite feath- 
ers around it, why not alwiysdo this, and prevent a dog from. ever 
finding out its whereabouts? To me, as a natural conclusion, it follows 
that aquail may ina slight dégree retain its scent for « brief period, 
but on moving, the body and feathers emit thescent as neualy W. L. 
—+ + 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 3,,1874. 
Eprtor Forest aNd STREAM:— ; 

1 am much pleased to read the testimony of ‘‘Homo” on that question 
so much mooted atnong’ sportsmen, “Do Quail Voluntarily Hold their 
Scent?” and I think he answers it fully. Itis not probable that quail or 
ruffed grouse have power to hold their scent voluntarily, only to this ex- 
tent, that being wounded or frightened thy crouch close to the ground 
and hold their wings and feathers tight to tlitir bodies, shrinking into as 
small a space as possible. In this position théy do not give off as much 
scent as when moving about. I hada notable instance of it in shooting 
ruffed grouse last fall: I agw the bird I had hit, after fyng somed/atence 
fall in an open field, When! reached the spot nothing was to be seen of 
the bird, and my dog-could not trace the line of her retreat or find her 
hiding place. It was 4 clear case of mysterious disappeatance, ‘Return- 
ing to the spot half an later, I found my bird had taken 
uuder the broad leaves of a ‘“‘mullen,” where she had sat as stilesa , 
stone, baffling both mah and dog in the first search for her. Sis ; 
CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE: — 
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One Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus, Presented by Salem H. Wales” 
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CAN FOXES WITHHOLD THEIR SCENT? 


> 
New Beprorp, Mass., January 28th, 1874. 
Eprrorn Forest anD STREAM:— 

It is a mystery to all the oldest fox-hunters of my acquaintance how » 
fox succeeds in throwing the best of dogs off the track. Can a fox with- 
hold his scent? If not, how is this explained? On one occasion several 
gentlemen of my acquaintance shot at a fox which the hounds were fol- 
lowing as he crossed arye field. If they hit him they wounded him but 
slightly, for he continued on his course through several fields. When 
the hounds ¢ame up to the spot where the fox was when shot at, they 
seemed completely at a loss for the track. When the hunters went to 
the spot the track of the fox was distinctly imprinted in the soft moist 
earth of the rye field, yet the hounds could not catch the scent but would 
work all around and over it. The hunters followed the track as far as 
they could by sight, taking the hounds with them, and occasionally point- 
ing the track out to them, but they did not seem to take the least scent. 
After having gone half a mile they suddenly gave cry and started off to- 
gether, and in two hours the fox was shot. 

On another occasion, one of the same fparty, Mr. B—-—, the oldest 
and most experienced fox-hunter in this vicinity, shot at a fox which he 
discovered turning into a wood-road behind him and passing behind 
some bushes, He wounded him, but did not stop him, for when the dogs 
came up they ceased following. Supposing they had caught the fox, he 
went to the spot but no fox was to be seen and the dogs were circling all 
around for the track which they could not find, On examination he dis- 
covered a few rods beyond in the wood-road the foot track of the fox— 
called the dogs but they would take no notice of it. Taking the two best 
dogs on chain he followed the track fully one quarter of a mile before 
they gave voice again, and letting them go, they soon caught the fox. 
These facts I obtained from an old hunter of forty years experience, and 
hig statements can be implicitly relied on. 

If yon or any of your readers can throw any light on the subject it will 
greatly oblige and interest many of your readers in this vicinity. 

Yours most respectfully. J. E. 

We think the fox has turned and run back on his own 
track, thus making the scent hotter, (we have often seen 
good fox-hounds running forward on a hot back track in 
the brush,) and after running one hundred yards or so on 
his own back track has struck off at right angles in a differ- 
ent direction, most likely selecting some rocky spot to turn 
off, as the anal scent of the fox takes but slight hold 
when the animal is running on stone, as for instance, a 
long flat boulder. However, we should like to have some 
other opinions on this interesting subject: Can foxes with- 
hold their scent under certain circumstances and certain 


periods? 

The Rev. J. G. Wood makes the following remarks on: 
this question :— 

‘A hunted fox will make the most extraordinary leaps 
in order to break the line of scent, and throw the hounds 
on a false track. It will run for a considerable distance in 
a straight line, return upon it over track, and then make a 
powerful spring to one side, so as to induce the dogs to run 
forward while it quietly steals away. It will take every 
opportunity of perfuming, or rather of scenting, itself 
with any odorous substance with which it can meet, in the 
hope of making the hounds believe that they have mistaken 
their quarry. In fine there are a thousand wiles which this 
crafty animal employs, and which are related by everyone 
who has watched a fox or hunted it.” 

—We have received from Salem, Mass., the hot-bed of 
Natural History, the following letter relating to species of 
fish rarely found in the latitude where they were captured: 

SaLem, February 3, 1874. 

The latest news in the fishing line about here is the catching a speci- 
men of the Ghost fish in Marblehead Harbor by Mr. James Goodwin, 
while spearing for eels. This creature much resembles an eel in appear- 
ance with the exception of its color, which is a creamy white, from 
wherice it probably derives its name. I am unable to give you the scien- 
entific name of 1t, but it is very rare, there being only four of them pre- 
servedin the United States, two being in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Cambridge, and one each at the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, and the Peabody Academy of Sciencc here. I have also to 
record the capture by,Captain Charles Osgood and another gentleman, of 
a fine Globiocephalue intermedius or Black fish, injBeverly Harbor, which 
finally succnmbed, after receiving nine bullets in and about the head 
from a small sized Maynard rifle. He was an ugly looking customer, 
witha hide looking like gutta percha from which the foot would re- 
bound when kicked. This makes the second one captured about here 
during a period of fifty years, and measured about fifteen feet in length, 
with a girth of seven feet, and weighed about 1.800 Ibs. The intestines 
measured nearly thirteen times the lenzth of the animal. 

Enclosed I send you a view of the ‘old gentleman,” which though not 
mach like a woodcock or a canvas-back, I hope may interest you. 

Yours truly, R. LN. 

Fress Water Cras FLoatine.—We havea letter from 
a correspondent, Luther Clark, of Springfield, Mass., who, 
while fishing on a pond in company with his brother, ob- 
served a clam floating on the surface of the water with shell 
expanded; and ‘as it drifted near me,” he writes:— 

“} id my hand woder it and secured it. The{ instant I raised it 
from the water, it closed its shell. I examined it and found it alive; 

hen I returned it to the water it sank like a stone to the bottom. 

Javing never before or since seen one on the surface, L would like to ask 


if the habit is usual.” 
(Soft shell clams, both of salt and fresh water, have the 


power of expelling water from their bodies, which may be 
filled with air to a degree that will enable them to float. 
When a clam has been out of water for a long time, the 
water it contains has been absorbed for use, its specific 
gravity is much diminished, and it will readily float. The 
clam has the power of working its way. downward into the 
mud to the depth of several inches, and at low tide it pro- 
trades its long neck upward to the surface, where it feeds 
and draws in water. When disturbed by some one passing, 
_it-ejects a considerable stream and draws its neck into its 
shell. If dug out at such time and left high and dry on the 
bedch, it would fill itself with air, and when the flood tide 
ed it, might casily float. The fresh water clam had 
bly been taken from its bed, and been washed from 
the shore’by waves. We believe it has not the facuity of 
working itself out of the mud.—Eb.] 


oO 
—A correspondent of the London Field says there is 
a the Jardin irom pmpeng es Paris, a Mororeo mule 


ber e foal sired by an Arab stallion, and that the 
wule is again in foil to the same stallion. Tt has been 
claimed at various 


es tliat in very rare instances female 


THe Iron LANcE or Martrxique.—The bane of the 
beautiful Island of Martinque is a serpent called the iron 
lance. The whole island is infested with this dangerous 
reptile, and it is said that on an average nearly 800 persons 


“are bitten every year, of which number from sixty to sév- 


enty cases prove fatal, while many others result in nervous 
diseases, which are almost as bad as death. A few yéars 
ago, when Prince Arthur of England visited this island, a 
grand fete was given in his honor in the Jardin des Plantes. 
In the evening the grounds were beavtifully illuminated 
and thousands of people sauntered through its cool an 
shady avennes. A large number were bitten by the iron 
lance, and many of them never recovered from the effects 
of the poison. The fondness of this terrible reptile for 
cool and shady places is a serious drawback on the pleasure 
of rambling through the charming groves of Martinique. 


a aie a 

PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. The following ani- 
mais and birds are now owned by the Zoological Garden in 
Philadelphia, and is a fair nucleus around which we trust 
soon to see a larger collection: 


1 pair Ravens, 


5 English Pheasants. 
4 Alligators. 


1 Peccary. 


3 Turtles. / 1 Macaw. 

3 North Carolina Horned Owls. 5 Mink. 

3Prairie Dogs. 2 Golden Eagles. 
1 Bittern. 2 Bald Eagles. 


3 Buffaloes. 

1 pr. Nicarargna green Parrots. 

8 Monkeys; 2 ringtail, 1 African. 
2 Cayotes, 1 pair Wood Ducks, 

2 White Wolves. 12 Rats, black and white. 

3 Wolverines. | 1Grizzly Bear, 17 month: old, 
6 Guinea Pigs. weight 800 pounds. 

Canaries, Goldfinch, Jav. Sparrow! 2 Grizzly Bearcubs,6months old. 


1 pair German Squirrels. 
1 black Squirrel. 


| 
5 English Rabbits. | 3 Rocky Mountain Eagles. 
3 Marmoset Monkeys. 








Cardinal. 1 Black Bear. 

5 Otter. 2Cinnamon bears. 
3 red Foxes and 1 gray Fox. 7 Antelopes. 

2 Silver Foxes. | 2 Elk 


1 very large Raccoon from Neb. 1 Cross Fox. 

2 Raccoons. | 10 Beavers. 

1 Java Cat. 1 pink Cockatoo, 

1 San Domingo Dog. 3 Wolverines. 

1 Porcupine. 1 Badger. 

1 Virginia Deer. | 1 Lynx. 

2 Blacktail Deer. | 1 Wild Cat. 

1 Blackfail Deer doe. | I pair English Magpies. 
1 pair silver Pheasants. | 1 English Hedgehog. * 


The diennel. 


. 





THE POINTERANDSETTER MATCH. 


eR ie 
It will be seen by the follo ving letter that the Rev. J. 
Cumming Macdonna will consent to bring his dogs to 


America. é : 


Hirpre Home, West Kirpy, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND, | 
January 30, 1874. 


Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

The interest which my friend Mr. Lloyd Price and my challenge has 
evinced in America, and the genial spirit with which it hgs been met by 
the American press and people, has kindled a reciprocal feeling on this 
side of *‘the pond.” We are all looking forward to to its realization with 
a keen spirit of friendly emulation I appreciate most fully the fairness 
of the proposal from your side that the match should be run off on Amer- 
ican ground as well as here. For my part I shall he very glad to take 
over a team of my dogs and Mr. Lloyd Price's, to New York to run two 
brace against any two American braces of pointers and setters, either be- 
fore or after the match is ran off here. The ground that I would pro- 
pose to run the dogs on here is a property belonging to Sir Watkin W. 
Wynne: but, however, any ground that will best answer our mutual in- 
terests as to game, etc. I confess ignorance of how and when your 
shooting seasons begin in America. If you are much earlier than we are 
here we might meet you in the end of July, and you come over to us for 
the second or third week in August. We shall be glad to hear from you 
or your readers, or anyone you may appoint to communicate with us as 
to any future arrangements upon this interesting international mateh. 

T am, yours trnly, J, Cummine Macponna. 

P. S.—Of course it is understood the dogs should be worked on grouse 
and partridges. 

— ee 

RetrRIEvERs.—The following letter from Mr. Price of 
Bala, Wales, which we take from the London Field, will 
explain the reasons of his taking sixteen retrievers into the 
field for one day’s shooting. 

The question as to the sixteen retrievers is easily ex- 
plained. We are obliged to have a good many keepers in 
this country, and each man _ has his retriever, and some of 
them two, the rough wild coverts which we have to beat, 
rendering it advisable to have a dog handy at all points, to 
recover the slain. The keeper’s dogs, with my own, real 
make up the number ated indeed, we often go out with 
more, as I consider it an advantage for a retriever to see 
as a shooting as possible, even if he has not very much 
to do. 

Of course no dog is allowed im the coverts until he is 
thoroughly broken and steady. I do not consider it a Mee 
uncommon thing to see a number of retrievers in the field; 
certainly, when shooting at Hawkstone, I have seen as 
many, if not more. 

The particular day referred to was a ‘‘final polisher” for 
the superfluous cock pheasants, and was only remarkable 
on account of the evident ‘flight’ of woodcocks encoun- 
tered, and of which I am sorry to suy we made but a poor 
account. 

Let me add that I shall be very happy to join Mr. Bell in 
the importation of prairie grouse, which birds would very 
likely thrive in this country; and that in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can pointer and setter match it is my wish, with Mr. Mue- 
dona’s consent, to place the matter, should the challenge 
be accepted, in the hands of the committee of the Kennel 
Club, to settle which dogs are to represent England, and to. 
arrange the details. R. J. Lu. Price: 


—The Springfield, (Mass.) Republican notices an instance 
of a dog in that city, which having both legs broken, 
lingered in great agony for many days, although kindly 
cared for by those who pitied him. At length, one day, in 
the presence of many, he struggled to support himself on 
his hind legs, and in this way, stepping backwards by slow 
degrees, and dragging his. mutilated fore legs along the 
hard, stony ground, he graduaky, and with astonishing per- 
tinacity of purpose, reached a pond. Still. stepping back- 
wards and still dragging his jagged limbs after him and ut- 
tering cries of pain, he deliberately walked into the water, 
backwards, until he reached the deep portion, and it closed 

, over his head. It is only the death of a dog, but the wise 
may gather-food for serious reflection out of this remark" 


able fact, and some who may have been slow to believe in 


the presence of the reasoning faculty of dogs, may now 
change their opinions. The poor brute, unable to endure 
life, had deliberately: committed suicide ! 
; —_>——. 
Crxcixnati, Ohio, February 4, 1874. 

Epitor Forest aNnp STREAM:— y 

As the correspondents of your paper are sending anecdotes of dogs, I 
will not be behindhand, but will relate one of a Gordon setter. I was 
keeping her in the country at a gentleman’s farm, throngh which ran a 
stream of water. One day she disappeared, but was found by my friend 
sprawled out ona rock in the creek, lying as still as possible. After 
watching a little he found that her right paw was in the water, and if fish 
should happen to swim between it and the surfaee, by a quick movement 
she would toss it on the bank behindher. On nearing her he found that 
she had secured three fish in this manner. On reaching his house he im- 
mediately wrote, acquainting me with the fact. W. L. 

[it is not unusual for Newfoundland and Esquimaux 
dogs to catch fish. The latter watch like herons, and 
when they see a fish,dive into the water and catch it. Lab- 


rador dogs live chiefly on fish.—Ep. ] 
ae 
RRAINERD, Minn., January 28, 1874. 





Ep1tor Forest AND STREAM :— 

The splendid picture of ‘Belle’ was received this day, for which pleasd 
accept my warmest thanks. 

Almost every one in this country that owns a gin, owus a setter and 
pointer also. There are good ones among them, but they are few and 
far between. And the fault is not with the dog (fora great many of 
them are imported, or out of imported stock),but in the manner of break- 
ing them, or rather in their not having been broken at all. 1 really don’t 
know of a passably well trained bird dog in this part of the State, and I 
have had abundant opportunity to see and judge. The best are generally 
self tanght, and their excellence consists in superior intelligence and 
natural instinct, unaided by any great amount of training. No one in 
this country seems to know how to. break them properly. I have seen 
men who profess to be proficient in the art, encourage a young dog to 
stand on wrens, bobolinks, or any other small bird that might come in 
their way, and that too, when in the field, with prairie chickens, the 
prime object in view. Ihave seen dogs broken after this style leave a 
hot scent and commence to dig for grouse, until they received a kick, 
and were told to goon, I don't think that any one in this part of the 
country will be able to compete with the owner of Belle at the time he 
speaks of with anv show of success; but if the dog owners will only read 
the Forest AND STREAM as studiously as I do, perhaps in the couree of 
time they may learn how to properly traina dog, and who knows but 
what in ‘74 or ‘75 the Champion Pointer of the Wori< may hail from 
Minnesota? “EDGAR.” 

sa ial 
Su00TING AND THE Dogs wE WANT FoR 1T.—Having 
seen a great deal in your paper in the last moth or two 
about ‘Shooting, and the Dogs we Want for It,” I am in- 
duced to offer my short experience, as regards the proper 
dogs for covert shooting, &c. Ihave only hunted in Am- 
erica, and can give you my experience in field, covert, and 
prairie hunting. Never having hunted in turnip patches, 
of course I know nothing about them. I must agree with 
‘*‘Leatherhead” in his preference for setters in field and 
covert shooting over all other dogs. The pointer is best in 
the prairie, where water is scarce, though I have hunted 
setters that did as well when water was given them every 
half hour or so. I also think that all setters should be 
-taught to retrieve; as a sportsman in some of the hunting 
grounds of partridges and snipe would often have to enter 
the marsh or briery thicket to get his dead bird, and a crip- 
pled. one he would always lose. For covert shooting there 
Is no dog equal to a well broke setter, none so persevering 
and durable, or which is less affected by the briers or 
bushes. A lightcolored dog is best, but no sportsman 
should permit his dog in cover to range more than fift 
yards from him, whether after partridges, snipe, wood- 
cock, or grouse. On the field and prairie one hundred and 
fifty yards should be sufficient. I will give you the per- 
formances of two famous setters, Kate and Kore, raised, 
broken, and hunted by himself. The grandsire of Kate 
came from England, but of what stock he was I cannot say. 
Kate was liver and white; her daughter Rose was black, 
with four white feet, and white nose; both were said.to be 
the most beautiful and the best trained. setters in America. 
They were fine retrievers, would drop to the shot, and 
wait patiently until one was told to ‘‘fetch dead bird.” If 
hunting on the prairie after grouse (pinnated grouse), Kate 
would hold my horse by the rein while the other hunted. 
I never had to touch a dead bird, but would open my pocket 
or bird bag, and either one would stand up on two feet and 
place the bird in the pocket or bag. They were as fast as 
any pointers or setiers ] ever saw; they were untiring, and 
I have hever seen either of them flush a bird. { gave them 
speed by taking them out with me on horseback, and never 
took them in the field until they were thoroughly hduse 
broken. Their education was finished at the age of four or 
five months, and I never had any trouble with them aiter- 
wards. 1 permitted the mother to teach the daughter in 
the field, as the mother had no faults, otherwise I should 
have taken her out alone to re against bad habits, for 
young dogs, like children, will acquire bad habits sooner 
than good ones. | have hunted these dogs over five or six 
different kinds of game in the same day, and they were per- 
fect on each, They were fine duck retrievers, fine yoose 
dogs, good on wild turkeys, partridges, and snipe. i think 
these dogs were more of the Irish setter than any other 
breed. The brother of Rose was a bright red color, all the 
others of the litter were yellow and white, liver and white, 
and one (Rose) black, with white points. I refused £200 
for Kate, and I considered Rose just as valuable. The 
grandsire of Kate was of English blood, und was presented 
to Mr. Sergeant, of Boston, by an. English gentleman, 
whose name I do not remember, in 1852.— 0. S. Correegou- 
dence of Bell’s Life. 
ee 


Coursing 1x San Fraxcisco.—A cowsing match was - 


made a short time since, which has created much interest 
among friends of the bounds and hares since it was - made. 
J. Brad. ee Colonel McGrath, three years 
old, equine T. Tunstead’s (Place’) Minnetta, three years 
old, for $1,000 a side. Both dogs are pups of Master Cart- 
wright and Lady Bessie. The match takes place on the 2d 
of , at Modesto, The Coursing Club of this city 
propose having a meeting at the same time and place,.— 
San Francisco Vhvonicle, January 29th. 








—Nantucket has sold her last whaling vessel. She had 
ninety-two in 1841. New Bedford now has only twenty- 


four, of which not one-quarter will be sent to sea. and all- 


New ease ngland has but one hundred and seventy-ene, or one 
fourth the numbes employed in 1854.00 
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Ghe Forse and the Conrse 


—The National Association for the Promotion of the 
Iyterests of the American Trotting Turf, held their fifth 
annual convention at the Everett House, Union Square, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. Amasa Sprague, 
Esq. of Rhode Island, being unavoidably detained, Charles 
W. Hutchinson of Utica Park Association was called upon 
to preside at the convention, The following gentlemen on 
presenting their credentials, were authorized to represent 
their respective Associations :— 

N. G. Thompson, Utica, for delegate for Arkansas State 
Agricultural and Mechanical ‘Association; Abner Taylor, 
Chicago, for Agricultural Association of Central Iowa, 
Cedar Rapids, and also for the Beloit Driving Park Asso- 
ciation, Wisconsin; Norris Holcomb, Hartford, for Barrie 


In the second race for three-mile heats Bessie and 
‘Granger entered. It Was well contested, and a large 
amount of money was staked on the result. Granger won 
in two straight heats. Time, 5:563, 5:524. 

Third race; one mile dash. Fireball, Midnight and Jam 
Hinton entered. The race was won by Jim Hinton in 
1:53}; Fireball second. 

—The South Carolina Jockey Club will hold their first 
meeting since 1860, on the 25th of February, on the old 

Washington Course at Charleston, S. C. All the best stables 
in the South and several representatives from the North will 
send their horses. This revival of racing at Charleston in- 
dicates that we may look forward to some old time racing, 
as the city is rapidly filling up with some of the oldest 
racing gcntlemen of the country. 

—The Memphis Jockey Club will hold their spring 

















mours, attended by Count de Cambis, General Marbeau 
ond aceempanied by the Baron de la Rochette, MM. Ampira 


Unuerstanding from Lombardin, the huntsman, thata — 
stag of ten me old was harbored in the “bois de Seig- 
neurs” On the Orleans Road about i off, we 
ceeded to the scene of action. The hounds were then hk 
on, and a favorite. of the pack, Venus, was heard to chal- 


lenge in the cover, and ina moment a noble stag was 
seen to enter a small thicket of Ia ‘crossing open 
plain n the presence of the field, A acted shout 


echoed through the wood,and away we went ata tremen- 
dous pace through a beautiful open country. Some.of the 
sportsmen were pressing too close to the hounds, who had 
hardly settied on their scent. 

““Flold hard, gentlemen,” exclaimed the Duke of Orleans, 
‘give them time.” Passing the farm of Courbisson, we 
had a fine gallop over the plain of Serma‘ 
ourselves near the banks of the Seine. Herea fine sight 





Park Association, Canada, and Barre Fair Ground Asso- 


ciation, Vermont; C. J. Hamlin, M. P. Bush, and E. A. 
Buck for the Buffalo Park Association, New York; K. C. 
Barker, for the Bay District Association, San Francisco, 
Cal.; George Wilkes for California State Board of Agricul- 
ture; A. L. Torry, Geneva, N. Y., and C. H. Moore, Col- 
umbus, for the Columbus (Ohio) Driving Park; Phineas B. 
Crosby for Danbury (Conn.) Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ 
Society; Abner Taylor for the Dexter Park Club, Chicago; 
Joseph M. French and 8. G. Kyler, for the Detroit (Mich.} 
Horse Fair Association; Abner Taylor for Earl (Ill.) Driv- 
ing Park Association; H. C. Spence and George C. Warner 
for the East Saginaw (Mich.) Driving Park Association; 
Edwin Thorn for Eastern Dutchess (N. Y.) Association; 
John W. Walker and C. M. Read for the Erie Oey 
Driving Park Association; T. Passon, F. J. Nodine, an 
F. D. Norris for Elmira (N. Y.) Driving Park Association; 
Sherman Morehouse, D. P. Ely, and Moses W. Wilson for 
the Fairfield County (Conn.) Agricultural Society; James 
and Philip Dater for Fleetwood Park (N, Y.) Association; 
Henry A. Sage and George M. Reeder for the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute of Northampton County, Penn., J. H. 
Wallace for the Friendship Driving Park Association, 
Pittsburg, Penn.; John Minchin, A. B. Post, and Alder 
Goldsmith for the Goshen Park Association. (N. Y.); A. P. 
Bush, Buffalo, for the the Galesburg Driving Park Associa- 
tion, Illinois; L. J. Powers, H. M. Phillips, and D. J. 
Marsh for the Hampden Park Association, Springfield, 
Mass. ; John Todd for Hamilton Riding and Driving Asso- 
ciation, Hamilton, Ontario; E. P. Howlett and J. P. Brink- 
emp for Syracuse, N. Y.; T. J. Marsh, Springfield, for 
Henry County Agricultural Board, Ulinois; T. J. Vail and 
N. Holcomb for the Hartford (Conn.) Horse Association; 
E. B. Graham, Utica, for Kentucky Trotting-horse Breed- 
ers’ Association; Abner Taylor, Chicago, for the Me- 
Donough County Stock Agricultural and Mechanical Asso- 
ciation, Macomb, IIl.; E. B. Graham, for the Marshalltown 
(Lowa) Driving Park Association; L. Morris and J. J. Bower 
for the Mystic (Massaghusetts) Trotting Park; 8. Briggs, 
Cleveland, for the Michigan State Agricultural Society, 
Grand Rapids. John Todd, 8. Briggs, and W. Edwards for 
the Northern Ohio Fair Association and Cleveland Club; 
E. Z. Wright, Utica, for the Nashville (Tenn.,) Trotting 
Association; D. F. Longstreet, T. J. Vail, and Hl. M. 
Whitehead, for the Nashua (Iowa) Union Agricultural As- 
sociation; Peter’ W. Jones for the New Hampshire State 
Agricultural Society; George W. Oakley, G. W. Woodes, 
and 8. T. Payson for the Oakland (Cal.) rotting Associa- 
tion; Josiah frynders for the Orange County (N. Y.) Pleas- 
ure Ground Association; P. Campbell, G. A. Powers, and 
P. CG. Burke for the Prospect Park Fair Ground Associa- 
tion; R. Steele, J. T. Butterworth, and N. Holcomb, for 
the Point Breeze Park Association, Philadelphia; D. T. 
Longstreet, J. Rynders, and H. M. Whitehead, for the 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry; G. W. Oakley and H. W. Hutchinson, for the 
Scott County Agricultural Society, Davenport, lowa; G. 
W. Woodward and George W. Davids, for the Society of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, of Westchester County, N. 
Y.; R. K. Dunn and 8. Briggs, for the Sullivan County (N. 
Hf.) Park; 8. G. Kyler, for Shawnee County Driving Park 
Association, Topeka, Kas.; W. M. Humphreys, for 
Squier’s Park, Plainville, Coun.; C. W. Hutchinson, E. Z. 
Wri ht and KE. H. Graham, for Utica Park Association, N. 
as fohn W. Walker, Erie, for the Will County Agricul- 
tutal and Mechanical Association Trotting Park, Joliet, 
Ll. ; Gates H. Barnard, Troy, for Washington Park Asso- 
ciation, Sandyhill, N. Y.; 8. T. Payson, for Windham 
County Park Association, Brattleboro, Vt.; D. F. Long- 
street, for Watertown River Park Association, New York; 
D. J. Robinson and W. H. Wilson, for the Jackson Horse- 
breeders’ A'ssociation, Jackson, Mich., and G.°J. Whitney 
and C. W. Barker, for the Rochester (N. Y.) Driving Park 
Association, ‘ : 

The foliowing gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
on Rules: Thomas J. Vail, Hartford; Josiah Rynders, 
New York; Edwin Thorne, Geo. W. Oakley, Philip Dater, 
Abner Taylor, ©. J. Hamlin, John Todd, Alder Goldsmith, 
George W. Reed, and D. J. Robinson. Committee on nom- 
ination of ofticers—M. P. Bush, J. M. French, D. J. Marsh, 
S. T. Payson, K. C. Barker, G. J. Whitney, and J. W. 
Walker. ; 

The following gentlemen were elected to fill the arduous 
duties in an official capacity of the National Trotting As- 
sociation for the year 1874. 

Prestipent—Amasa 5 ue, Providence, R. L. 

First Vice Presipent—C. W. Hutchinson, Utica, N. Y. 

Secoxp Vice Presmipent—C. W. Wooley, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Boarp or Apreats.—T. J. Vail, Conn.; H. S. Russell, 
Boston, Mass.; C. J: Hambim, Buffalo, N. Y.;.K. C, isar- 
ker, Detroit, Mich.;C. W. Wooley, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. 
H. Barnard, Troy, N. Y.; George Sturgis, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Edmund Thorn, Milbrook, N. Y.; William Edwards, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Lewis J. Powers, Springfield, Mass, ; 
Samuel T. Payson, Brooklyn. N. Y.; Abner ‘Taylor, Chica- 

0, Il. 
: The next meeting of the Convention will be held in July 
next. 

—The Savannah Jockey Club held the third day of 
their meeting on February 9th. There were a large 
number of persons preSent, and the track was but in fair 
condition. . 

In the race for the handicap steak, one and one-quarter 
miles, Wanderer, Ortolan and Labetha, started. It was'a 


fine race, and was won by Wanderet in 2:18; Ortelan’ 


T never pacers Leaving Paris at half past nine for ‘the | Wm. Conklin, Director Central Park Menagerie; New York, or Hitt De 

Corbeil ay, If myself at half past eleven at the | J. L. Leconte, Pairmonnt Zoological Garden, ee Its 
place of rendezvous, Le Croix’ de Grand Venenr, There I. nin : = sper tate igs 

+ met their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Orleans and Ne-| Kise 0s Season.—Skates, oh 


















































presented itself, the deer taking the water, followed at no 
great distace,“by his eager pursuers. int on ‘ 
and at first he seems inclined’to meet his enemies; then as 
if not liking the odds of nearly fifty to one against him, he 


‘Collects his strength, and. with a sndden bound, 
Quits the swift flood, and gains the solid ground.” 


‘‘And there he goes for Villefermoy, fresh as ever,” the 
master of the hounds half mad with excitement. And now 
he makes for the rabbit mound, a short but deep declivity; 
full of holes and covered with brushwood, Up a risé or 
deep ground, then down a hill; on which there were several 
stumps of felled trees, to ¢ross the river, with its deep and 
steep banks closely studded with willows. Then came a 
scene worthy the pencil of Leech, the Tush at the fiver. 
The Royal Dukes and their staff got well over while the . 
rest were plunging and wading through it, looking like 
water rats, delivering sundry execrations at this impracti- 
cable river. No sooner had we crossed it than there was 
a cry from Lombardin ‘‘He’s dead beat.” Frem/ s¢entio 
view was most exhilarating, and on the nearer approach 
of his pursuers he again took a small cover, and asif to 


meeting on April the 25th, and continue five days. 
CritIcAL Time For Corrs —It very often happens that 
the third year of a colt’s life it falls off in condition, stops 
growing, and becomes mysteriously poor and emaciated. 
Disease is suspected, various nostrums and absurd specifics 
for tmaginary complaints are administered, which fail of 
effect, and it is only after a lapse of time that a measure of 
improvement takes place, which, however, leaves the colt 
permanently injured and with an impaired constitution. 
At this period of the colt’s existence an important dental 
change is going on. The central temporary milk nippers, 
or cutting teeth, in the front of its mouth are shed, and the 
permanent teeth take their place. If the colt is at grass it 
is almost impossible for it to graze, and it suffers partial 
starvation. This is the whole secret of many a colt’s suf- 
ferings. The trouble in such cases would be avoided by 
occasionally examining the mouth, and when the tempor- 
ary absence of the nippers is observed, to supply cut feed 
of tender hay, with ground oats or soft mashes or cut green 
fodder. This provision would tide over the necessarily oc- 
curring period of disability andprevent the other wise inev- 






















































































itable falling away and poverty of condition, with its dis- | show what blood can do, he came ey through it, ee 
astrous results.— New York Tribune. thickly matted as it was, with the pack at his heels and a 





flung himself among twenty horsemen. woundin 
a dog severely and nearly knocking one of the piqueurs oft 
his horse, he was with difficulty and no little danger s d. 
‘The run was five and # quarter hours, an be; 
party were well up throughout.—ZLord Lennoz’s 


tions. 


Che Magazines. 


Tur CANADA GoosE.—Among the birds which migrate 
from far northern latitudes during the winter months, 
there is no species viewed with more general interest than 
the Canada goose, especially in New England, and yet in 
the majority of cases the extent of the knowledge of these 
birds is confined to their harsh note of ‘‘awhonk honk,” 
and their regular and systematic manner of flight. The 
plumage of this goose is very handsomely marked; the 
head of a glossy black, as is also the neck, except a band 
of white across the throat; the upper part of the body is 
grayish brown, the wing coverts pale gray edged with 

‘brown, the lower parts of the body shading into grayish 
white, the abdomen pure white, and the tail black. 

The movements of the Canada goose upon the land are 
rather awkward but upon the water they are extremely 
graceful, resembling the gray swan. The native land of 
this magnificent bird is far to the north, great numbers of 
them being found in Labrador and the adjacent islands; 
here they remain during the short summer of those lati- 
tudes, breeding quite abundantly. Their nests are usually 
formed upon the ground, of small sticks and plants and 
coarse grass; the eggs are of a dull greenish tint, rather 
elliptical in form and somewhat larger than a medium hen’s 
egg; the period of incubation is four weeks. The male 
bird during this time never leaves the side of the female, 
except to procure food, and takes her place at intervals. 
The young brood follow their parents to the water ata 
very early age, and are watched over’ and taught by both 
until they are able to care for themselves, and the whole 
family remain together until the following spring. 

Early in September the various families begin to gather 
for a general departure fora more genial climate, and at 
the first prospect of asnow storm, the note of departure 
is sounded, and after an hour or two spent in teaching the 
young their order of march a start, usually with an ex- 
tended front, then in a single hme, but gradrally assame 
the angular form in which we most commonly see them; 
the elder males take the front, the females follow, and the 
young according to their strength, the weakest having the 
rear. They usually continve their flight two or three days 
before they are sufficiently fasigued and hungry to care to 
take much rest, but they occasionally stop for a night or 
day in the neighborhood of some lake or arm of the sea to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger and renew their strength. 
Great numbers of them proceed as far south as Texas and 
Fiorida, although some remain in the middle States during 
winter, but they breed in these warm countries very spar- 
ingly and they evidently consider themselves as. only so- 

journers in these sunny lands, and with the first approach 
of spring they joyfully commenee theif migrations north- 
ward, often 0 early as to encounter snow storms and fogs 
which bewilder and trouble them exceedingly. They are 
said to have a wonderful acuteness of sight and hearing, 
and seem readily to distinguigh between the step of a deer 
or other animal and tliat of man. They are quite shy and 
vigilant, especially near the sea coast, and usually one or 
more stund sentinels while the flock reposes, ' 

The flesh of the Canada goose is much more palatable 
when found inland than those taken near the sea coast, 
on account of the difference in their food, which in the one 
case is comprised largely of fresh water plants, corn and 
grass, and in the other, of marine insects, shell fish and a 





a os 

—Recent experiment has shown that the rapidity wath 
which gun cotton detonates is altogether unprecedented. 
Indeed, with the exception of light and electricity, the de- 
tonation of gun cotton travels faster than anything else we 
are cognizant of. Thus, detonation will, run, along a line 
of gun-cotton eakes, placed so as to touch one. another, 
with a rapidity only inferior to that of electricity, setting 
fire to a charge or conveying a signal, if desired, almost in- 
stantaneously. Twenty thousand feet, or nearly three 
miles per second, is calculated to be its rate of traveling, 
according to Noble's electric chronoscope. It is curious 
that a chain of the compresced cakes tied around the trunk 
of a large tree, and exploded, will cut it down instantly by 
the violence of its action. ‘The cut through the trunk is as 
sharp as that done by the keenest axe. It may be made 
useful in this way in clearing our forests.—Boston Journal 
of Chemistry. . 


quswesg, Ge, Correspondents. 


We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope w reesive 
F such ingormation as may be of service to amateur and professional sparte- 
within 

; 


men. We will cheerfully anewer all reasonable questions 

the scope of this paper, designating loculities for good 
shisties, |SCae aadianen' saben, eupeneen, emetibs tenth re, 
plemenis, routes, 4 1 8CG8ONK, 

governing rules, etc. All branches of the sporteman’s wid 
attention, Anonymous Communications not Noticed 


H. L. P., Brooklyn.—How old can a parret grow? The oldest one 
known was talkative at 93. Sixty is notan uncommon age, 

Inqurmer.—We have learned the address of t H. Estey. I¢ is Nicas- 
io, Marin county, California. 

W. If you will leave the matters in our hands we will attend te ft and 
give you the best article that can be produced. m 

H. B.J., North Adams, Mass.—IJs there a breech-loading shot gun of 
the Lafaucheux patent? Ans. Almost all the breech-loading shot gana of 
the present day are made after the system of Lafancheux. There are no 
guns sold in this country bearing Lafaucheux’s name. f 

C. E. D., Penn Yan, N. Y¥.—Any cartridge shell can be loaded with s 
patent ball. As accurate shooting cannot be done with a patched ball, ax 
without the patch in breech-loaders. 

Harty, Central City, C. T.—What bore do you consider the best ina 
breeeh-loader, for shooting ball cartridges? Ans. No. 12) 2. Shéald the 
ball for a ball cartridge be smal} enough to go inside the shell?) Ans, 4 
Certainly, and wrap in flannel or chamois skin. 3 What isthe proper eee 
charge of powder for a ball cartridge ‘in a 10 or 1% bore? Ans. 33 drachms hm: a 
It will shoot accurately for 50 yardls or so. si a 
C. V. B., Jr., Long Branch.—Your stream is hardly suitable for trout, 
but would answer for pickerel and yellow perch, which are hetter than 
no fish. Doubtless the grayling of Michigan wonld thrive init, bat you 
must wait year, by which time certain parties we know of will have 
spawn. and Osh for sale. : 

F. Warrremore,Boston.— Will you please inform me where I can pro- 
cure some young black bass t6 stock a pound? Ans. Apply to Masen: 
chusetts Fish Commissioners. There is a pond in New Hampshirsot _ 
about three-quarters of a mile long and one-quarter wide, with Bo ea 


inlet or.outlet. The water is clear and cold, and of great, 
bottom. Will you be so kind as toinform me where’ T'could get's 








think this would bea snitable place forthem? Ans. Exes 


marsh grass. They, in common with other varieties of the and about what the expense would be? Ans. 5 
tribe, attain @ venerable age, some. having been known to | ™™@t ess. , y Expense of 
have lived forty or fifty years. eir ‘weight is from five | °&@82tewdollars.only. Apply as.above re 


H. G. Boanpmay, Milton, Vt.—What are dimensions for a sneak boat 
and sink-box or float? Ans. Sneak 12 feet long, 3 fect wide, any-depth 
required, built of cedar, as light as possible, Clinker built boats are 
best. Deck over the entire top, and saw ont an oblong hole for the 
ner, Boatshould run low forward and aft, and ie he ane 
Dimensions of float 6 feet, by 2} feet, with p wings at- 
tached to the sides, to prevent waves from washing into the box, >... 

Roamuer.— Wishing much to see a Zoological Garden in this country 
and an organization having been formed for this purpose, I would : 
contribute having not infrequent opport + to 
them. Whom shall I address?on this subject? Ans. © 


to eight pounds. They are easily tamed and with a little 
care it is thought by many that they might become a valu- 
able acquisition to our domestic fowls.—New England 
Furmer. . 


LA Cuasse in France.—The hunting establishment of 
the Duke of Orleans, (father of the Count de Paris) was 
that of a thorough sportsman; there was none of the pomp 
and cireumstanee of foreign royalty about it. I was for- 
tunate enough upon one occasion to attend, thro the 
kindness of the Count de Cambis, and a more i eg day 
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To Correspondents, 
a 


All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
eorrespondence, must be addressed to Tox Forest AnD STREAM PuB- 
kisHIne ComPANy. Personal letters oniy, to the Manager. ; 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with «areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Seoretanies of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
te become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 


find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 
The Publishers of Forzst anp STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 


w beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
vend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 


We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 


CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM IN PHILADELPHIA.—Our con- 
stantly increasing business necessitates increased facilities, 
and accordingly we have opened a branch office in Phila- 
delphia, which will be under the special charge of William 
C. Harris, Esq., late proprietor of the Philadelphia Trade 
Journal, by whom local subscriptions, advertisements, etc., 
may be received.. Forest AND STREAM will hereafter be 
issued simultaneously from our New York office, and from 
125 South Third street, Trade Journal Buildings, Phila- 


delphia. 
—_— ooo . 
NATIONAL TROTTING ASSOCIATION. 
—_——- > —— 


NDER its appropriate heading of ‘Horse and Course” 
will be found the names of delegates from all the 
leading Trotting Associations of the country, who assem- 
bled in New York on Thursday last to adopt a new code of 
laws, or so modify old rules as in their opinion would best 
advance the interests of the trotting course in the United 
States, with the names of the officers finally appointed. 
Certainly, from the array of names, comprising those of many 
prominent gentlemen, who to the love of the horse add other 
distinguishing social and industrial. qualifications, there 
is every reason to suppose that the measures enacted look 
towards the cleansing of the Augean stable of the trotting 
course. The object of the National Association, having 
the interests of the American trotting horses solely in view, 
tends, of course, to make one absolute code of laws, which 
shall govern all trotting courses from Maine to California. 
In the course of a visit paid us by Charles W. Hutchin- 
son, Esq., of the Utica Park Association, who was made 
by the voice of the Convention Vice President of the Na- 
tional Association, we were assured of the high motives 
which actuated all the officers of the Association, and how 
fully they were aware of the many unfortunate influences 
which had lately been brought to bear on the American 
trotting course, and how they were determined to do their 
‘best to eliminate the bad elements and elevate this manly 










Of course the problem is no easy one, and to be accom- 

must bring with it on the part of the officers no 

ot trouble, and, what is more, very little appreciation 

from those exhibiting their horses or from the gen- 

eral public. Itis hard to stete it, but for the last four 
"years the general feeling among the better class of people 

oo ties Dota to hold the trotting course of America in no flat- 
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fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that’ 
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tering light. With this positive fact before the eyes of the 
officers of the Association, to which they must not plead 
ignorance, it becomes them to do their best to remove this 





ests of the trotting course. The measures employed for 
the purification of the track must be as positive as they are 
stringent, and from the high tone and sterling worth of 
every officer of the Association we have the strongest hope 
that the wishes of those actuated alone by the love of the 
horse, and who are desirous of seeing the noblest of ani- 
mals fairly and squarely trotted on the course, are to-day 
nearer to having their expectations realized than they have 
been for many years. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON 
FISHERIES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— +---- 









Commissioners of the State of New Hampshire, is 
neither as full in details nor of as interesting a character 
as we had hoped for. It seems to us, from the local posi- 
tion of the State, notwithstanding her small seaboard, with 
the Piscataqua, the Merrimack, and the Connecticut flow- 
ing through it, though two of these rivers have their de- 
bouches in other States, still with these and her fine lakes 
and numerous ponds a better condition of affairs might 
have been expected. We have not at hand such reference 
as we might wish in regard tothe amount of money granted 
by the Legislature of the State for the purposes of stock- 
ing New Hampshire with fish, but we have no doubt thai 
within their means the commissioners have :‘one all they 
could under the circumstances. If, however, we contrast 
the report of the Maine commissioners with that of New 
Hampshire, we are forced to conclude that the Legisiature 
or the people of the latter State are somewhat indifferent 
as to the many advantages desirable from a more thorough 
interest on the subject of pisciculture. In 1866 and ’67, so 
say the commissioners, New Hampshire ‘took the lead in 
procuring salmon ova from the Provinces, but as the eggs 
were not in very good order, and the officials, perhaps, 
wanting in experience, the results attained were rather in- 
significant. The commissioners state they were a little too 
fast, and that sufficient allowance was not made to perfect 
fishways. The commissioners believe, however, that the 
rivers can be restocked. The fishways in the State are iu 
the same condition as previously reported, and the commis- 
sioners learn from several sources that fish pass freely 
through the Lawrence fishway. 

In June last some 16,000 young salmon were taken to the 
head waters of the Merrimack. These had been hatched 
in Massachusetts from ova coming from the Penobscot, and 
recently some 160,000 more young fish have been carried 
there. Of white fish, 150,000 have been placed in Winni- 
pesaukee and Sunapee lakes, and there are hopes of hav- 
ing agood supply. The smelt in Sunapee and New Found 
are said to be doing well. Of shad, several thousand eggs 
were placed in Winnipesaukee Lake. Black bass in Massa- 
besic and Sunapee lakes are said to be numerous. 

An act passed in 1868, protecting white fish, black bass, 
or pike perch, in any waters of the State for five years, ex- 
piring the 15th of September, 1874, will allow the people 
to know whether the fish are in quantity, and will permit 
of their being carried-to other portions of the State for 
propagation. 

Of salmon trout the commissioners say very little, and 
conclude their report with a catalogue of the ponds exam- 
ined by them as being fitted for the introduction of bass. 
If the report of the New Hampshire Fish Commissioners 
is not, then, very satisfactory, and slightly meagre, we 
should take into consideration the vast extent of territory, 
the undoubtedly small means placed at the disposal of the 
commissioners, and most especially the defective character 
of the fish laws, and the constant transgressions of the or- 
dinances, incomplete though they may be, by not only the 
people of New Hampshire themselves, but by parties who 
throng there from all other portions of the surrounding 
States, who not only kill all the game in and out of season, 
but ruthlessly fish the streams, indifferent as to the kind or 
quality of the fish they catch. The Megalloway district is 
especially. levied upon by poachers and reckless transgres- 


sors of the law. 
ror 


PINNATED GROUSE ABROAD. 



































































N reply to several of our English correspondents and 
I subscribers, who wish some information in regard to 
the chances of success they might meet with 1n introduc- 
ing our pinnated grouse into England, we are sorry to state, 
that so far the experiment bas not been successful. 

Some five years ago, Mr. Reiche, our large bird and 
animal dealer, sent to England, at the request of. Mr. 
Jamrach, some 2,000 pinnated grouse, at the sametime 
making a consignment of an equal number to other portions 
of the continent. As none of them have ever been heard 
from, we have almost the certainty that these birds could 
not withstand the peculiarities of the climate, or that the 
food necessary for their existence could not be found 
abroad. Every year Mr. Reiche sends to England and the 
continent from 200 to 300 pinnated grouse. They are for 
zodlogical gardens and private collections. We never 
heard, however, of their propagating, or of being acclima- 
-tized. Our American quail, (Bob White,) Mr. Reiche says 
he has no doubt would do quite well in Europe. Sometwo 
years ago twenty couple were loosed: in Hanover, and last 
year. quite a number of bevies of fine young birds were 
seen. Perhaps that pretty bird, the California tufted quail, 
might-do well insome parts of Europe or perhaps in the 

S14 © . 
















stigma of discredit, which has so much injured the inter- - 


HE report of Messrs. Fletcher and Sanborn, the Fir h, 








south of England.. Before the war, at Magnolia Station, in 
Maryland, from a few couples, General Cadwallader raised 
quite a uumber. 

It is doubtful whether our prairie grass would grow in 
England or Scotland, which seems to furnish the pinnat@d 
grouse with the food they ase. Climatic influefices are of 
course to be taken into account, but the birds on our 
prairies exist in changes of temperature which are very 
wide apart, from 100 deg. tofar below zero. Perhapsif Mr. 
W. H. Houldsworth, of Glasgow, or the Earl of Stammford 
and Warrington, would try the experiment of introducing 
this fiue game bird, the pinnated grouse, into England and 
Scotland with the experience they have, the thing might be 
done successfully. We should be only too happy to attend 
personally to the selection of good strong birds, and would 
supervise their shipment at the proper season ‘of the year, 
to any of our English friends who might be desirous of try- 
ing the experiment of introducing the pinnated grouse 
abroad. 

OO ri 0 

WIMBLEDON—THE REPORT OF THE ENGLISH NATIONAL 
RIFLE Association FoR 1873.—The report of the English 
National Rifle Association, just issued, is interesting in 
many respects. Among some of the items we notice that 
prizes were given in England by the Association to the 
amount of £5,923, and medals to the amount of £105. The 
entrance fees received for the various matches at Wimble- 
don amounted to no less than £10,732, and the total sum 
placed to the credit of the English National Rifle Associa- 
tion from this and other sources was as muck as £20,768. 
Total expenditures, £17,607, leaving a balance of £2,161 to 
credit. We only give these figures as showing how popu- 
lar the rifle movement is still in England, and to direct at- 
tention to the encouragement it receives, believing that 
some day our 2wn Association will meet with the same 
success. The Volunteer Service Gazette, the highest English 
authority on questions of rifle associations in England, 
states that ‘‘there can be no doubt that the arrangements 
for the Wimbledon meeting will be the subject this year of 
much discussion, and will necessitate great and radical 
changes. It was proved to demonstration last year that 
none of the ingenious artifices hitherto adopted for getting 
rid of innumerable ties had become useless or impractica- 
ble, and that some method must be discovered of classify- 
ing the merits of the candidates much more accurately than 
has heretofore been the case. Ayain, the reduction of so 
many contests to.single ranges, wise as it appears to us to 
be, ought to be combined with a very large expansion of 
the system of rewards for aggregates. The use and abuse 
of telescopes, and the limits within which ‘‘coaching” of 
any description should be permitted, deserves attention, 
and will no doubt receive it.” 

If not exactly under the tutelage of Wimbledon, we are 
at least so much indebted for a great deal of what we know 
of the system of rifle ranges to vur English friends that we 
do not doubt but that our own managers at Creedmoor, 

and riflemen in general in the United States, will be glad 
to profit by any improvements suggested by our very com- 


petent English contemporary. 
—_—— 



























Fiorma.—Our correspondent, Fred Beverly, whose 
promised letters from Florida have not been forthcoming, 
writes us a hurried letter from Sand Point, Brevard county, 


as fellows :— : 
SanD Port, January 28, 1874. 


Epiror Forest AND STREAM:— 

I have been bothered by head winds, storms, ete. If 
wind holds ahead will write account of my trip thus far. 
Reached here last night. Have made valuable notes for 
future use; valuable historical and local items. Have pic- 
tures of New Smyrna, site of Turnbull’s Castle, Swift’s 
Live Oak Camps, Indian River Canal, and Indian River at 
Harney’s. Am writing in boat at much inconvenience. 
Wilt send MSS. within ten days. Shall start for Okeecho- 
bee 1st of February. Have guide engaged. Shall make 
my article on Indian River especially valuable to the tourist 
and the hunter coming here to camp. Have another ex- 
tremely interesting field to work in March. T7'he dest yet. 
Have many notes for you upon turkey, deer, panther, 
etc. Everybody is interested in my, enterprise and the 
paper. I will send you prints of my pictures soon. I will 
sacrifice everything rather than lose Okeechokee. No pic- 
tures of the region I am traversing have ever been taken, 


according to the people. Expect to hear from me soon. 
Yours, FRED BEVERLY. 
oo or 


PROTECTION OF BuFFALO.—About a month ago we for- 
warded to Colonel Fort, member of Congress from Lllinois, 
a clause which we hoped he would see fit to embody in his 
bill for the protection of buffalo on the western Plains. It 
proposes a tax on buffalo hides, and a draft.of the same. is 
printed in this journal in No. 24, page 376. Wehavesince 
been gratified by the receipt of the following letter dated :— 


Hovss oF Representatives, Washington, D. €., ' 
January 31, 1874. § 
Eprror ForEst AND STREAM:!— 

Your kind favor of 20th inst., was read with enclosure. I have adopted 
your suggéstion, and have drawn a Bill which I shall offer the first time I 
get the floor, taxing the slaughter of buffalo, a copy of which I will send 
you when printed. As you will see I varied your form and made a Bill 
for an Act. Yet, you are entitled to credit for suggesting the idea, and 
can so state in your journal. 

Hoping to hear other valuable suggestions from you, 

I am, very respectfully, yours traly, &., 


G. L. Forr. 
_—— oo ‘ 
—Key West, Fla., is said to be the only place in th 
United States which never has frost, and which produces 
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THE ADAMS EXPRESS HORSES—HOW 
THEY ARE KEPT—A MODEL STABLE. 


igi 
ees are entirely two different kinds of observa- 

tions, made by those curious in regard to street sights. 
One class, the side walk philosopher, scrutinizes the passers- 
by, and speculates on the elegance or misery of those who 
throng the pavement. There is another class, however, 
who as they thread the crowded thoroughfares, rarely do 
more than glance at their neighbors; these have their eyes 
directed to the streets, the road-beds, and for such the 
passing equipages, the private carriages, the ramshackle 
hacks, the rumbling drays, the rattling trucks, the noisy 
express wagons, and most especially the horses, have their 
entire attention. Perhaps the one with hippic predisposi- 
tions finds after all quite as much food for philosophy as 
he who, only bent on studying mankind, forgets entirely 
the noble horse who plays such an important part in our 
welfare. 

It is surprising, should you be in company with one 
who makes the working horses of a large metropolis his 
study, to notice the curious remarks made in regard to the 
passing animals, and to hear that there are men who gain 
an honorable livelihood by simply watching the streets, 
and picking out from the shafts of butchers’ carts, or milk 
wagons good serviceable animals, who have by strange 
mutations of fortune, fallen into places ill fitting for their 
style or ancestry. ‘The showiest pair of horses on the 
avenue,” said a hippic friend to us the other day, ‘‘game, 
style, and color, just alike, sixteen hundred dollars the 
span, and cheap at that, were picked up out of the street. 
One was taken from a pork packer’s team in the City, and 
the other from a rail road, (not a horse car concern) in 
Jersey City. Cost the party who found them some seven 
hundred dollars, kept them four months in the country, 
and then brought them back and got his price for them. 
Occasionally a fast animal is picked up, but not often, but 
there are no end of serviceable horses, atleast for those 
who know horses, which could be had out of the streets, 
and cheap at that. I don’t mean simply draught horses, 
but animals to be driven in carriages or buggies, and good 
for lasting and constant work, and not without some style 
and elegance. The character of the street horses in New 
York isimproving. Even car horses are stauncher animals 
than they were two years ago, and as to the working horses, 
to my eyes they have bettered considerably. Now look 
at that span of Express horses. See what a pair of beau- 
ties! What wholesome coats they have! What a lively 
gait! They are great big, solid good natured fellows. 
How they bowl along! What a smashing load they carry, 
and in what nice order every thing is. If you ever havea 
chance, go and take a good look at the stables of the Adams’ 
Express Company, and let the Forest AND STREAM tell us 
something as to how they treat and feed these fine big 
horses of theirs.” The Express business in our large cities 
differs in many respects from similar transportation of 
goods in other cities abroad. The great firms of England 
such as the Pickfords and Chaplin and Horne, do not we 
think carry on their business with the same celerity of 
movement as with us. Considerations of this charac- 
ter we advance, not so much as regards the business itself, 
as to show that the horse required by our express com- 
panies must differ materially from the animal which would 
be wanted in England. The horses employed by the 
goods carriers in London, like those by the rowlage com- 
panies in Paris, must be heavy, fleshy animals. Such 
horses are not required to move rapidly. It is perhaps’ 
doubtful whether such horses would even stand the swel- 
tering heat of our American summer, or the snow, slush 
or ice of our winters. There is no douhi but that both 
English and French horses employed in this special busi- 
ness, would outpull ours, but it is questionable whether our 
horses by quicker movements, do not on the long run ac- 
complish quite the same average amount of work. 

With these considerations in view, in regard to Ameri- 
can express horses, we called in New Church street, and 
were most affably received by Mr. H. Marsh, the Superin- 
tendent in charge of the extensive stables belonging to the 
Adams. Express Company, who gave us every information 
in his power, and we were most pleasantly impressed with 
the excellent care taken of the horses, and the general 
thorough and sensible management of the stable. 

The horses employed by the Adams Express Company 
number two hundred. About two thirds of the horses are 
used in double teams, all of-them work regularly, and a 
number of animals are always kept in reserve for contin- 
gencies. ‘Three horses are counted as making up or com- 
pleting adouble team, each horsein busy seasons, having, 
whenever it is practical, fully two days rest in the week. 
The bulk of the work is from 5 untilil A. M: and from 
1to7 P. M., about twelve hours, though horses sometimes 
are obliged to work much longer. The load for a double 
team is mostly some two and a half tons, though exceed- 


- ing 6,000 pounds is often hauled. Single horses generally 


work up toaton. The stock is derived from Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Kentucky. Formerly 
the best horses adapted to the business came from Pennsyl- 
vania, but of late years, these horses have been thought 
too heavy, without spirit enough, and Ohio stock with a 
cross of better blood, is found to be the most serviceable, 
though good animals con.e from all the States. Horses are 
bought between the ages of five and seven, and this 
Tule as to age is rather strictly carried out. Horses are 
generally preferred, but should a very fine mare be offered 
them, she is occasionally taken. The price paid is about 
$835 per animal, and the horses best adapted for the busi- | 
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ness weigh about 1300 pounds, and average in height 
sixteen hands. - The present year has found the sfock in 
a wonderfuly healthy condition. The mildness of the 
season, andthe streets being in good order, with- 
out ice and snow, have tended to keep the animals in 
elegant order 

The feed of the horses winter dnd summer is the same, 
hay and oats. The greatest care is taken in the selection 
of the oats and hay, the oat8 Weighing thirty-two pounds 
to the bushel. Sixteen quarts of oats is the quantity per 
diem; at 4 o’clock A.M. six quarts, at 12 o’clock four 
quarts, at 6 o’clock P. M. six quarts. Hay about ten 
pounds. Grooming is especially cared of, and Mr. Marsh 
has great faith in the use of friction on the horse’s coat, but 
rather eschews the use of the curry comb. ‘‘Of course,” as 
remarked the Superintendent,” there are parts of the horse’s 
coat you cannot properly cleanse without a curry comb, 
but I believe fully in using a wisp of rattan splittings, 
which we now employ most advantageously in lieu of a 
comb, for rubbing down the horses with a curry comb with 
careless hands, even careful ones, sometimes irritates a horse 
with a tender coat uselessly, and ‘does him more harm 
than zood.” The duration of the horses in the Adams Ex- 
press Company averages six years. This somewhat sur- 
prised us, as we had believed the usefulness of the 
horse in this especial business might have been longer, but 
Mr. Marsh explained to us that in the last ten years, the 
weights the horses had to haul were much heavier, and that 
the speed having been increased told somewhat on the 
lasting powers of their horses. Cases of longevity in the 
stable were not, however, uncommon, as we saw a horse 
seventeen years old, eleven years of which he had worked 
for the company, and the animal was as spry and fresh as 
acolt. Fach horse traverses at his daily work an average 
distance of twenty miles, and the one hundred and forty 
horses working every day draw some 300 tons every twenty- 
four hours. A very neat style of animal is used for the 
money express. Of course not so heavy a horse is wanted, 
and a quicker, more active and lighter animal is employed. 
The distances covered by the money express wagons are 
very great, and rapidity of motion between the points of 
stoppage and delivery is a necessity. 

The stables were admirable as to cleanliness and ventila- 
tion. Asspace in New York is difficult to obtain, the New 
Church Street Stables occupy the cellar and the first and 
second floors of a large building. Free circulation issought 
for in every way, by mans of currents of air and by burning 
gas in ventilators. Carbolic soap is used in profusion, and 
everything is kept sweet and clean. The stalls are four 
feet two inches in breadth, wigh eight feet, eight inches 
standing room in the stalls, with commodious boxes for 
the sick animals. The flooring of the stalls is made of 
heavy slats of wood, with interstices, of about half an inch, 
through which all fluid impurities pass, and flow off. 
This wooden flooring is removable, . and is taken up every 
day, and thoroughly sluiced with running water. Brick 
floor under the wooden slats, Mr. Marsh prefers, as most 
readily cleaned. One very pertinent remark made by the 
Superintendent, in regard to stabling underground which 
he agreed with us was in some respects prejudicial to the 
health of the horse, was that ‘‘he made it a point, never to 
keep a horse too long in one particular part of the stable, 
but that he changed them from story to story. In this 
way, said Mr, Marsh, the opportunities of disease were di- 
minished, all chances of their sight being hurt was lessened, 
and then again the change amused the horse, broke up the 
monotony of his life, and kept him from losing his spirits.” 
How few people keeping horses in large number ever 
think of the effects of change of location in the horse? 
Straw is invariably used for bedding, and saw dust is dis- 
carded. Of the sick or ailing horses we saw but three; 
one horse had a bad strain, arising from a slip on the ice 
last week, one hada foot bruise, and one was crippled 
from picking up 4 nail in the street. These animals wére 
placed in slings, or were standing with their fect in a bath. 
The causes of the greatest number of accidents, Mr. Marsh 
informed us, arose from the horses picking up nails in the 
street. 

The wagons, no important part of the business, weigh as 
follows: Those for two horses 2,500 pounds, for single 
horses 1,200 pounds. There was not a single case of con- 
stitutional disease in the whole stable, and to physica 
horse was exceedingly rare. In feeling the horses, and 
stroking their coats there was ample evidence of their 
being in sound order. The flesh was firm, the skin elastic. 
The general temper of the animals was unexceptionable, 
the horses all remaining quiet in their stalls, and showing 
the effects of good and kind handling. No loud swearing, 
or screeching at horses is allowed. The rule seemed to be, 
that though a horse might make a beast of himself, that 
was no reason why the man who attended to them should 
behave worse than the horse. 

Of course there may bein the country, establishments 
where a certain limited number of horses are well kept 
and cared for, but we doubt whether in the United States 
two hundred horses are better managed, or can be found 
in general better condition for the amount of work they do, 
than the horses of the Adams Express Company, thanks to 
the able management of Mr. Marsh. 

The Goodenough Shoe is the only shoe in use in the 
Adams Express Stable, and such things as corns, quater 
cracks or split hoofs never occur. 

—_ — 

—Mr. George B. Emerson, of Boston, has gone to Wash- 

ington on a mission, involving treason—trees on the lands 





T> be blind is thought to*be a fearful ‘visitation of 
Providence, but it is wonderful to think how the ter- 
rors of utter darkness maybe lightened’ by courage and 
education. Was there not: once-a famous ‘blind king who 
attended by his squires plunged” into’ the thiékest of the 
fight, whose motto, ‘Ich Dien,” still ‘blazons’ the ‘most 
noble of English heraldic shields?'* And “as to horseman- 
ship alone, is it not recorded that a learned Englishman, a 
mathematician anda sportsman to boot, sometime in the 
seventeenth century, rode a race for a wager, stone’blind _ 
as he was, and won it,. Whether.a blind man.would ever 
make a bull’s eye at Creedmoor is still questionable; but if 
the education of those afflicted by cecity has been wonder- 
fully improved, may we not be amazed at the account we 
see in one of our English contemporaries of a man stone 
blind who is consummate angler, William Rankin is his 
name, and the Tweed his fishing ground. Memory and 
the gift of touch have taken the place of sight. Fishing 
with his fly or minnow he catches more trout during the 
day, says the correspondent to Land and Water, than can 
the most expert fisherman blessed with sight. Feeling his 
way step by step, wading up to his middle in the water, 
knowing every reef and shoal, sensitive to the slightest 
touch of the fish, he plays his fish in the most artistic man- 
ner, and lands him. This indeed is most wonderful. We 
know of so many anglers who, in the enjoyment of their 
faculties, do so blunder at this gentle sport, and who tangle 
and knot lines, and lose fish, that did blind Wiliam Ran- 
kin only live on this side of the water we would ourselves 
go toschoolto him. The achievements of this blind fish- 
erman of St. Boswell are deserving of record among angling 
memorabilia, ; 

—Are we quite as clever at horse dodges in this’ country 
as they are in old England? Commend us, however, to 
the acumen of our Western horse dealers, or to the elever- 
ness of our Eastern onés, though we doubt if any stable 
in New York is quite the equal of similar establishmetits in 
London and Paris. _ One curious thing about the peculiari- 
ty of this horse trade is that on the whole continent in 
Russia, Germany and France, the Israelites are purveyors 
of horseflesh, and now in the United States in the princi- 
pal cities the large trade is entirely in their hands. © A-ittle 
philosophical inquiry as to how this horse business has 
been made specially their own is worth explaining. .In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Jews were denied the 
privilege of exercising any other callings: than those - 
specially allowed by the governments of those arbitrary 
periods, and among those permitted were horse and cattle 
dealings. Of couree the Israelites became perfect in their 
profession and have carried it on ever since, and are as clever 
at negotiating the loan of a country as they are in furnish- 
ing astreet railroad company with all the horseflesh they re- 
quire. In England, though exercising their calling of horse 
selling, the Jews have had a hard struggle: with the York: 
shire men for the supremacy. We want to mentivn a horse 
trick worth recording, as having occurred at the Preston 
horse fair. A good horse was. bought for £20, the pur- 
chaser being convinced that..be had a.bargain and that the 
animal was worth at least £10 more than he had paid*for 
him. Chuckling over his bargain, the purchaser proceeds 
to take the horse home. On the way the’ horse suddenty 
shows symptoms of distress, and staggers, then falls mo- 
tionless on the ground. Horse and owner are secon sur 
rounded by a crowd of men. *‘That’s a dead horse,” says 
one; ‘‘not worth £2 forthe knacker; to save you the trouble 
of bargaining for his hide and tail, I don’t mind giving you 
£2 10s for him.” The horse still lies motionless. “Give 
you £3 for him; £4. There ain’t one chance in a hundred 
of his getting over it. It’s blind staggérs; may be I can 
cure it, though it is sure to come back; what do you say to 
£5.” Suddenly the horse gives some slight signs of life, 
aud then the bids increasefrom £5 to £10. At last, thoagh 
bewildered and groggy, the horse stands on his legs, and 
the offers for him rise at a jump to £20, to £25, and at last 
£30 are offered, which the owner, thinking he has found 
out some scurvy trick, refuses. ‘The fact is the seller of 
the horse, in collusion with somé Welshers, had 
the horse as soon as it was sold, in order to buy it back 
again at less than cost. Shall England claim the originality 
of this rascality? Nota bitof it. Many a good horse was 
worked off in this way during the war, sold to quartermas- 
ters at high figures, found dull, heavy and sick a day or so 
after purchase, rebought for a song by those who did the 
business, or exchanged for other horses at a premium by 
the cunning ones. Truly in horse cussedness there is noth- 
ing new under the sun, and very possibly your old Greek 
jockey was as big a rascal as ever lived. What the vaunt- 
ed Arab don’t know of how to “fix off” a horse when he 
wants to sell him, notwithstanding all the poetry in the 
world about the scourers of the desert, and how he hugs 
his mare in his arms, and cries over her, and calls her his 
pearl and his soul, well, what he don't know ain’t worth - 
knowing. ee 

—That there is serious danger of rabies in | 





Sporting Glews from Abroad. cae 


England, is quite evident. Two winters ago in this section —_ at 


of the country, no less than two very valuahle 
hounds, the Durham and the Albrighton, were sacrificed. — 
Isolated cases seem to be quite frequent, and our English _ 
contemporaries are paying marked attention to this : 
subject. In our last issue we noted somewhat ca: 
the use made of the nitrate acid of rhe 
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it. There isa distinction to be made between rabies and 
hydrophobia. The first is a developing stage of the disease, 
the latter the disease at its climax. Both are incurable. 
In England there isa law, one that should be adopted in 
this country, which insists upon outbreaks of this canine 
disease being reported, when measures are taken by diag- 
nosis or otherwise to determine the character of the mala- 
dy. Such measures are both humane for man and beast, 
and it would be wise if our sportsmen’s clus in the United 
States would give this subject of rabies their fullest atten- 
tion. 

—-It is impossible to imagine anything monotonous about 
a fox hunt, save when there comes a succession of blank 
days, but in England there did happen one day last month 
that the Heythrop hounds, running a fox near famed 
Blenheim park, got a scent of the kangaroos belonging to 
the Duke of Marlborough, and changed somewhat the char- 
acter uf traditional chase. Says the Oxford Journal, 
‘‘very soon a very exciting and an unusual scene occurred. 
The kangaroos bounded away in all directions, and the 
hounds did not seem to know what to make of the matter.” 
The hounds killed two of them, however. But the fox? 
Why he laughed in his sleeve and got off. That fox will 
just as likely yet be the death of more of his Grace of 
Marlborough’s marsupials. 

—Alas! even the great Bismarck cannot supervise all 
Germany. We record the untimely end of two famous 
lions, likewise a cub, in the Berlin zodlogical gardens. 
Why did you, Mr. Bodines, give them horseflesh which 
came from an animal afflicted with the glanders, since the 
accident? An effort has been made to feed the animals 
with boiled horseflesh, the heat of ebulition being supposed 
to kill the poison. But the animals do not seem to take to 
it. To feed the carnivore on boiled meat, to give the lions 
and tigers boulli, seems to us asif we wanted to try and 
bring up ahorse on tapioca or blant mange. However, the 
Germans are an experimental people. 


—The English Government are finding that the fresh- 
water fish of India and Birmah are rapidly decreasing, and 
that measures must be adopted for their preservation. It 
seeme that European rule has been most destructive of the 
fish in the Hindostanee waters. Under former native man- 
agement, fisheries formed royalties mostly let out to con- 
tractors, who, alone in the district, possessed the right to 
sell fish, and they permitted people, on payment, to cap- 
ture fish for their own consumption. Fishermen then, in 
India, formed a distinct craft or caste, exercising their call- 
ing with certain restrictions and regulations. Under British 
system the contracting system was done away with, and 
all could fish when or where they pleased. Fishing then 
never ceased, breeding fish were captured at all seasons, and 
when the supply of large fish failed the smaller or under- 
grown fish were captured in Indian rivers just as the small 
shad were in New Jersey rivers, (see report of New Jersey 
Fishing Committees.) Surgeon Major Francis Day, In- 
spector-General of Fisheries in India, has furnished a most 
interesting report on this subject. 






































SPORTSMEN’S GOODS IN BOSTON. 


Those well-known and old-established dealers in cutlery, fancy hard- 
ware, and fishing tackle, in fact, the leading firm in their line in all New 
England, Messrs. Brapronp & Antuony, have recently moved into their 
new building on the old site, 186 Washington street, Boston. A friend 
who has recently paid them a visit, gives the following description of 
their new house, which will be of interest to our readers:— 

The building is four stories high, 75x22 feet, and the front is composed 
of iron, with open plate glass windows on the first and second floors, in 
imitation of the ‘Manchester front,” the upper part being of Ohio sand- 
stone. The general finish of the store is ash, with handsome gas fixtures 
and a neatly frescoed ceiling. The counters are of black walnut and 
covered with plate glass and rosewood cases, three on each side. Of that 

e portion of the first floor unoccupied by the stair ways, elevator, cashiers’ 
desk, &c., about one-third is occupied by the Cutlery Department, one- 
third by choice Fancy Goods and the remainder is principally appropriated 
to the Fishing Tackle Department, of which branch, Mr. Prouty, whose 
Jong connection with this house and whose pleasant and agreeable man- 
ners have made him very popular with their patrons, has entire charge. 
In his department can be found any article which the humblest or wealth- 
iest disciple of Isaak Walton might wish, whether line or rod, reel or fly, 
net or seine, in fact aught that appertains to the sportsman or profession- 
al fisherman. 

In his charge alsa is the Skate Department, where every variety and 
style can be found, also a number of specialties, the firm being sole 
agents in this country for some of the best makers in Europe. The base- 
ment is uved for packing and the storage of fishing rods and poles. There 
is a rear passage to Franklin street, two elevators, electric bells, etc. The 
second floor is devoted to the uses of a counting room, private office, and 
a wholesale room for fine ctitlery. The third floor is designed for whole- 
saling fishing-tackle, of which there is every variety. The fourth floor is 
devoted to the storage of skates, and surplus stock, and has also a small 
room for the storage of sample cards. etc. The whole building is thus 
occupied, and proves exceedingly well adapted to the uses of the firm. 








—We are requested by the Saratoga Rowing Association 
to print the following card: . 
SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION. 


It is necessary for the Saratoga Rowing Association to have she ad- 
dress of every amateur rowing club of good standing in the United 
States and Canada. The Assoc: propose to issne soon its circulars 
concerning its annual regatta, which will be given some time in August. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that all rowing clubs will send their address, 
giving name of Premdent and Secretary, so that none may be . over- 
looked, nor fail to receive circulars. Address 

SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 
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nitrate of mercury, with an excess of nitric acid added to. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


ing done to ensure the protection of game throughout the 
country, and complaining of the inefficiency or imperfect 
enforcement of existing Jaws. We are glad to perceive 
that the people are so generally awake to this important 
subject, and shall take occasion in our next to review the 
salient points in these letters and add some suggestions 
from competent sources that may be worth considering and 


acting upon. 

















Hish Culture. 


This journnl is.the official organ of the Fish Culturists Agsso- 
ciation. 
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tng us their reports for 1873. 


~~. — —-+-—— 
CREEDMOOR. THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 


Fisu Cuntorists’ Association was held at the office of 
George Sheppard Page, No, 10 Warren street, New York, 
on Tuesday, February 10. The attendance was unusually 
large, made up of members and visitors, numbering be- 
tween fifty and sixty, being more than double the number 
present the year before, showing indubitable evidence of 
the increasing interest taken in the subject under discus- 
sion. Among those present were the fish commissioners of 
nearly all the States, including California; Samuel Wilmot, 
of the Government hatching house at Newcastle, Ontario; 
Hon, W. F. Whitcher, Commissioner of Fisheries of the 
New Dominion; Professor Baird, of the United States Fish 
Commission; Bernard A. Hoopes, Esq , of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and several. prominent 
fish culturists and sportsmen of other States, including the 
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MATCH OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
—OCTOBER, 1873. 


ae 
(Continued from No. 29 of January 5th.) 


COMPETITION VI. 
ALL-COMERS’ MATCH, 
Open to all comers. Any rifie. Distance, 500 and 600 yards. Seven 


shots each distance. Position, any. Entrance fee, $1. 
1st Prize—F. Wesson Combination Rifle, with appurtenances, pre- 


sented by M. W. Robinson, Esq., value $75. 
2d Prize—Silver Medal, resented by Bethel Burton, Exq., value $30. 


3d Prize—Life Membership N. R. A., value $25. 
4th Prize—A Bronze Medal, _ presented by Bethel Burton, value $20. 


5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th Prizes, $5 each, 


In all ten prizes, Value $180. 
Competitors not making eight points at first distance will be debarred 


from farther competition | in this match, 
In case of a tie it will shot off at 800 yards, five shots, any position. If 


then a tie, five shots at 1,000, 
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Samuel Wilmot made an address on the artificial hatch- 
ing of the commercial fish of this country. 

‘Mr. Kent, of Maryland, made a valuable statement re- 
‘specting the transportation of fish, which was supplemented 
by some practical remarks by Seth Green, Esq. 
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which those who heard him wills 
Rev. A. B. Lamberton, “of Rochester; Men. M. ope, 
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of New Hope, Pennsylvania, and Charles Hallock, of 
Brooklyn, were elected members of the association. 

The meeting adjourned until Wednesday. A large num- 
ber of the members accepted an invitation to dine at the 
residence of Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt. 


—o--_—- 

{{Trour Currure.—On Broomfield street, Boston, is to 
be seen displayed in the window of a well known restau- 
rant some fine specimens of live trout which every patron, 
and nearly every passer by, stops to inspect and admire. 
They are keep in a tank 2x7 feet and about ten inches deep, 
the bottom covered with coarse gravel, the edges with 
moss, and at one end a miniature cascade stream flows 
down over a pile of naturally arranged, moss covered rocks, 
whieh kept up a continuous supply of fresh water, In the 
pool are six plump and handsome “‘speckled beauties,” 
varying from one half to two pounds in weight, and from 
twu to five years old, which display as little fear at the atten- 
tions of their admirers as they would were they swimming 
undisturbed in their natural homes. Over this poolis a 
small aquarium, in which disport about twenty liveiy young 
trout, nearly a year old, and in its top is placed a small, 
shallow, graveled bottom box, nine inches square, contain- 
ing upwards of 860 small fry now (Feb. (12) about five 
weeks old, these being hatched from the spawn obtained 
from the trout in the larger tanks, the only diminution 
from the original number being the loss of but one, and 
that an imperfect egg. The Messenger Bros., who own 
this ‘‘trout farm,” take ‘great pride and care of these valu- 
able acquisition sto their establishment, and are always 
ready to explain to interested visitors the means adopted 
by them to insure such commendable success. 

—Query: Who will give us a proper synonym for the in- 
appropriate word “‘incubation,” used by pisciculturists? In- 
cubation implies the act of sitting on eggs, and we are not 
aware that fish sit on their eggs. 

We would also modestly suggest the word Aquaculture 
asa substitute for Pisciculture, and in apposition with 
Agriculture. It is so used in France, and should be adopt- 
ed here. 


+ 
Honeoye Fauts, N. Y., January 31, 1874, 
Eprtror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

In reply to the questions of Mr. Charles G. Atkins, relative to the in- 
fluence of the mild weather on fish hatching, in your issue of the 29th 
inst., I will say: My cbservations have not been as complete as I now 
wish for his sake that they had been, having kept no record of the vari- 
ations in the temperature, either in air or water, andI give them, such as 
they are, for what they may be worth. 

The water used in hatching comes ont from under a high hill and 
never varies from 49 deg. at the outlet in any season. It is brought in 
wooden pipes laid inthe stream, and in mild weather the water enters 
the house at the same temperature, but in cold weather it is sometimes 
46 degrees. 

The hatching house stands over the stream by which it is warmed, 
but it isa crazy old building, and when the wind blows it is nearly as 
cold inside as out. In cold, windy times it will freeze in my troughs, 
unless they are covered, and in ordinary winters the water in the troughs 
has varied from 48 to 39 degrees. 

To-day is still and cold, air outside 16, inside house, 22; water enters 
at 47 degrees, and in troughs 43 degrees. 

Have been absent much this winter, and as I have said, kept no 
record; yet I judge that the average in the troughs has not been far from 
46 degrees, while that of previous winters has been about 40 degrees. 

Those who use creek water for hatching of course find that thaws 
lower the temperature of it, and thereby retard the hatching. 

To his second query, as to the effect of freshets on spawn of salmon or 
trout deposited in the natural way, Iam happy to be able to say that I 
opened a nest of trout eggs this winter. I was wading up a stream and 
had a shovel with me, when I saw a ridd and opened it very carefully by 
pouring a little water on it from the shovel. The eggs were far enough 
advanced to show the eyes and vertebra, and seemed to be well scattered 
in the gravel near the top, but lower down—say three inches—they were 
more in a mass, and below this again were scattering eggs. The eggs 
were very small and not over 400 of them, probably from a emall fish. 
Most of those in the mass, about 200,were dead. The water was not over 
six inches deep, and from what experience Ihave had in removing fish 
with the sac on from gravel, I should think that the grinding effect of a 
freshet sweeping that gravel would not leave a fish alive if the sac was 
large. We know that the instinct of this fish causes it to hide in gravel 
when first hatched, and so does the young turkey hide in wet grass; but 
it is not good for it. Nature makes many allowances for the destruction 


of young fish, and this may be one of them. It is possible that, as they ; 


have the power while young and tender of working into gravel with their 
impedimenta, they may be able to release themeelves after its absorption 
by the strength derived from it without outside interference, and while 
an opportune freshet might assist a strong fish nearly ready to feed, it 
scems as if it wonld be disastrous to others just in proportion to the size 


of the sac, they are ki'led so easily by rough usage while very young. 
Very truly, Frep. Matuer. 
—According to a list of prices for eggs and young fish at 
the establishment of Mr. Parnaby, in Keswick, England, 
the securing American fish for breeding ponds is something 
of a luxury. The charges there indicated for the eggs of 
brook trout (Salmo fontinalis), the American salmon trout 
(Salmo trutia), and the white-fish (Coregonus albus), are 
twenty-five pounds sterling per thousand, while for the fry 
of the trout and salmon-trput thirty pounds sterling are 
charged, and those of the white-fish are at the rate of one 
hundred pounds per thousand. The eggs of the British 
trout are two pounds ten shillings per thousand, and the 
young are three pounds. Such prices as those last 
mentioned would be very acceptable to American fish-cul- 
urists if they could ebtain them. 





—When a horse falls down, fourteen men put their hands 
in their pockets, and ask each other why they don’t de 
something. Fifteen other men advise the driver until he is 
half mad, and two small boys stand by, with their hands 
clasped, and an expression or determination written on 
every lineament. Then several men ask why somebody 
doesn’t hold his head, until one old gentleman volunteers to 
hold it. He steps forward calmly, bends over the pros 
animal, and puts one hand gently on his ear. horse 
getting tired, raises his head suddenly, the crowd laugh vit 
and the old gentleman seems to take no further interest in 
the . Phen the horse having had all the fun tie 
can have, rises like a tidal wave, and the crowd disperses: 











Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN FEBRUARY. 
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SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead, 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bass. 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, 
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THE MassacuvusEtts ANGLING AssocraTion.—The Annual 
Meeting of this new protective society was held on the 6th 
instant at New Era Hall, Boston, the President, Dr. John 
P. Ordway, inthechair. Weare so much delighted with the 
energy and practical good sense which its short existence 
has developed, that we present a synopsis of its plan of or- 
ganization for the guidance of other bodies having similar 
objects in view." These are the enforcement of proper 
restrictions in the taking of fish, shell fish and bivalves,and 
the dissemination of information on the general subject 
among members of the association and others. The offi- 
cers of the association are to be a president, two vice pre- 
sidents, a corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, 
and an advisory board, to consist of the officers and five 
additional members, who shall be chosen at the annual 
meeting and hold office for one year. The duties of the 
officers were defined to be such as are usually performed 
by officers of similar societies. Any person over twenty- 
one years old may become a member by being vouched for 
by three members, and receiving a majority of the votes of 
a meeting. Fifteen members will constitute a quorum for 
business. The membership will be $3 for initiation and $2 
per year assessment. Twenty dollars will constitute a man 
a life member, which will debar him from any further as- 
sessment. A provision is made for honorary membership 
of those who are distinguished in the science of ichthyol- 
ogy, or who have been prominent in advancing the objects 
of the society. At its meeting on Friday thirty new mem- 
.bers were admitted. Mr. Abijah Richardson, from the 
Committee on Smelts, presented a draft of an act to be 
presented for passage to the Legislature. 

Section 1. Whoever, within this Commonwealth, offers 
for sale, or has in his possession, smelts, between the first 
day of March and the first day of June in each year, 
shall forfeit for each and every smelt, so sold, offered for 
sale, or held in his possession, the sum of $1. 

Section 2. Whoever takes or catches any smelt with a 
net of any kind, or in any other manner than by naturally 
or artificially bated hooks and hand lines, shall forfeit for 
each smelt so caught or taken, the sum of $1, provided 
that the provisions of this séction, shall not apply to any 
persons catching smelts in any seine or net when lawfully 
fishing for shad, or alewives in any river within this Com- 
monwealth. 

The report was, after a little discussion, adopted, and 
the same committee was instructed to present the resolu- 
tions to the Legislature. 

—The bill to regulate the taking of lobsters to those 

eleven inches in length and over, was further considered 
by the Fisheries Committee of the Mass. State Legislature 
at the State House on Wednesday, 4th instant. The Hon. 
Thomas B. Newhall, of Lynn, appeared in behalf of the 
lobster catchers of Nahant, and stated that the bill would 
inflict a hardship upon them until their present contracts 
were fulfilled. He also objected to the provisiong of the 
bill for the reason that the catcher was liable, even if he 
had a lobster Jess than eleven inches in length in his posses- 
sion unintentionally or by mistake. He thought the catch- 
ers knew quite as much about the maiter as the Anglers’ 
Association. Charles E. Gove, of Nahant, had been en- 
gaged in the lobster business for fifteen or eighteen years. 
The catchers were under contract to deliver to dealers in 
Boston until the first day of May at a given price per lob- 
ster. The dealers throw out all lobsters under a pound 
and a half in weight, or a Jobster about ten and a half 
inches in length. They catch them in pots, and mainly in 
deep water eight or nine miles from shore. A ten-inch 
lobster would be, from two to two years and a half old. 
They get the best lobsters in the spring. He should think 
six-tenths of the lobsters caught were under eleven inches 
in length. Captain Atwood, of Provincetown, gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of the lobster fishery in that 
locality, where, according to his evidence, there are never 
any small lobsters and nine-tenths of all the catch, are 
female lobsters. None of tle witnesses were able to define 
or fix the spawning season: and the whole evidence was in 
favor of the proposed law prohibiting the taking of lobsters 
of less than eleven inches in lenyth—the average weight of 
which is about one and a half pounds. 


—A bill has been drafted for presentation to the Maine 
Legislature, which provides that no person shall catch, 
preserve, sell or expose for sale, within the limits of the 
State, any lobsters between the ist of August and the Ist of 
November of each year, and from November Ist,to April 
1st of the next year following each year no lobster shall be 
so caught, preserved, sold or exposed for sale under, ten 
and one-half inches in length, measuring from one extreme. 
of the body to the other. exclusive of claws or feelers, but 
from April ist to August Ist of each year these -estrictions 
are removed as to time and size. The bill provides that all 
violations shall be punished by a fine of $10 for every lob- 


ster caught, one-half to go to the person making the com. 
plaint and one-half to goto the town in which the offence is 
committed. The bill is very similiar in its provisions to the 
progesery rgod for the protection of Stn, and’ is 
the Festtlt of a compromise among those parties who up to 
se Ganka gngreed as.10 suell legislation, as. jaf re- 
quired as a remedy to prevent: the lobster fishery from be- 
comingvexfineti (©) 8G 
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—The Provincetown Advocate says that the fresh fish but- 
siness for four days last week was larger than during avy 
other like period at this season. Mr. E. E, Small receive 
alone 65,000 pounds of fresh cod. from, his dories—this 
amount not including that bronght from vessels; He 
markets all his fish in Boston and ships them ail by rail for 
$1 box. He has marketed this season in 19 fishing days, 
189,000 pounds of fresh cod, which would pay to the traw- 
lers who catch them $4,800. The fish are sent: in packages 
of 400 pounds each. A week ago last Monday and Tuesday 
300 boxes of fish were shipped by rail and steamer to Bosten 
(about. 120,000 pounds) by dealers at Provincetown. 

—The amount of fish taken in Nova Scotia waters 
during the last year aggregated $6,200,000 worth. 


The annual statement of the products of the fishersies of 
Gloucester for the past y have been compiled at the 
Custom House, and are as follows:— 


460,000 gtls. of codfish, value. ..... 0.05.2... .. $2,070,000 
86,544 barrels mackerel,-value....... 2.4.06. .60. 1,125,000 
5,000 barrels herring, value................43 23,000 
25,000 qtis. other fish, value................... 50,000 
Shei fins! “Waele 195 08. FA OT aE 18,000 
9,000,000 Ibs. fresh fish, value;............5.. 310,000 
275,000 gallons of oil, value. ......5.0.0.0.04. 165,060 
7,000 tons of manure, value..............0.%5 25,000 
Miscelluneous, - Vale... os. ce ee eee e ere nbaee 15,000 

TOM, OTs ose sea) gen come ae $3,801,000 


An increase of $40,000 over the previous year. 

The highest number of vessels. employed in the fisheries 
during the year was 385, comprising 21,082 tons. Number 
of men employed, 5000.—Cape Ann Advertiser. 

—A frequent correspondent mentions a remarkable. in- 
stance of voracity of the trout. » He says:— 

‘““While fishing in the Tabusintac, a famous river of New 
Brunswick, in July, 18738, I captured a sea-trout of about 
twelve ounces. Happening to cast my eye upon it a few 


minutes after, I saw the head and neck of a small snake’ 


emerging from the fish’s mouth, and taking it up, I pulled 
from its mouth a living snake of a reddish-brown color, six 
inches in length. It was apparently unhurt, thrusting out 
its tongue after the manner of its kind. I threw it in the 
river and it swam away. Observing the abdomen of the 
fish much distended, I opened it and found two more of 
the same kind of snakes of the same size, partially digested, 
The trout was noi twice as long as the serpents, and having 
these in its stomach, and recently..swallowed, he yet rose 
and took ‘my fly.” 8. 0. ,CLAREE. 


—Walter Brackett’s- four beautiful salmon pictures, 


which so well illustrated the angler’s best sport, have been. 


sold to Mr. Richard Potter, of England, president of the 
Graad Trunk Railroad. They were very much admired 
here and in Boston, and later in England, where they were 
in the Crystal Palace Exhibition. Mr. Brackett has de- 
servedly got a great deal of credit for these pictures. 

—Another fish, new to the waters of the eastern. coast of 
Massachusetts, has been obtained by Mr. John H. Sears, of 
Danvers, just inside of Baker’s Island, This is the Léparis 
lineatus, and is the first specimen of the striped variety seen 
from our waters: 


—Last week a large shoal of blackfish came among the 
breakers near the beach of North Chatham, on Cape Cod, 
and thirteen of them got aground and were captured by 
seven men belonging in Old Harbor. They will make 
about 20 bbls. of oil. 


—Smelts are taken in great numbers in Great Bay, New 
Hampshire, this season, and when the temperature con 
tinues low, prices are well sustained. Massachusetts meu 
winter on the shores of the bay, in some instances carn a 
handsome sum daily. The catch is sent by express to Bos- 
ton, from which point itis distributed as far west.as Min- 
nesota. This kind of fishing is fascinating to many who 
follow it, and it has-the advantage over trout-catching that 
no mosquitoes annoy the angler, as ‘‘he sings in his boat on 
the bay.” 

—The following circular is in circulation among the 
wholesale fresh fish dealers, of Boston, with a view tou 
combination to prevent the selling of fish by fishermen to 
marketmen or peddlers: 

Whereas, The wholesale fresh fish dealers of Boston are at an annaal 
expense of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the maintenance 
of their establishments, and as a large portion of the trade that right~ 
fully belongs to them is lost by the custom of retailing Msh fronr beats 
and teams on this wharf to the marketmen and pedlers of Boston and 
vicinity; therefore, be it . 

Resolved, As a combination of every wholesale fresh fish dealer of this 
city we take the following steps to remedy this evil: 

1. We pledge ourselves, in signing this resolution, not to buy. fish 
of any quantity or description, or under any circumstunces whatever, 
from any boat or team that may stand proscribed from trade by this As: 
sociation by reason of their selling fish to marketmen or peddlers. ~ 

2, That a printed notice, to date from the Ist day of ——--, 1871 
signed by every firm, be served to each boat and team that brings fish for 
sale to Commercial Wharf; and if any boat or team, subsequent to the 
date specified, be known to violate this restriction, the case shall be 
brought before the Executive Committee of the Association, and unless 
acquitted, after a full hearing, such boat or team shall be declared pro- 

‘scribed from all trade with every subscriber ‘to this resolution. ’ 
' 3. A boator team can be relieved from such proscription ouly by vote 
at aregular meeting of the Association. 


THe SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AT THE CENTENNTAL.— 
We are pleased to mention that’ Professor Spencer F. 
‘Baird will represent the Smithsonian Insfitution ‘on the 
Board which is to take charge of the urticles tobe displayed 
by the Government at the coming centennial exhibition - 
To well known scientific attainments Professor Baird 
‘unites administrative qualifications of the highest order, 
‘and under his management the Smithsonian Institution 
will take at the Centennial the position which it undoubted-. 
ly deserves, that is of being among the most practical 
-schools-of science in the world. 
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—Here is a bit of sporting incident from the St. Maurice 


district, Lower Canada :— 
Epiror Forest aND STREAM:— 


Returning from a week's tramp among the lakes of the Laurentian 
hills, last autumn, having traversed twenty-five (Les portages sont court,) 
of the innumerable lakes of this wonderful country, we finally launched 
our canoe on the grandest one of them all, Lac aleau Claire by name, 
famous not only for the clearness of its water, the romantic scenery sur- 
rounding it, but also for the large trout inhabiting its waters. Specimens 
of the salmo fontinalis have been taken from it weighing eight and ten 
pounds. A privileged few of the members of an anglers club of your 
good city can testify to the size and numbers of the trout in this lake, as 
they can to the uncertainty of taking a ‘‘short cut’’ through the woods on 
arainy day to reach camp. Paddling along past the point Brule a num- 
ber of loons came swimming boldly towards us, laughing defiance in our 
faces as they disappeared beneath the surface. Unless a lake is quite 
large not more than a couple of these birds will be found on the same 
lake. By the way, the breast of a young loon, properly cooked, is about 


as good a substitute for steak, as we can find in the woods—try it. 


We were soon abreast of the towering Rocher Rouge—associated in the 
traditions of the country with the death of a famous hunter of the 
Algonquins. Casting my eye over the surface of the lake, my attention 
was attracted to a commotion here and there as if the water was ruffled 
by the sudden gusts of wind. Instantly divining the cause, we urged our 
canoe forward and were soon in the midst of a school of trout, which 
were disporting themselves in a strange manner, swimming about in 
schools here and there with a portion of the dorsal fin and tail exposed 
above the surface. For many years I have noticed this freak among the 
trout of these lakes; fave been on lakes where the surface of the water 
was alive with them, but never yet could tempt one with the most allur- 
ing bait. Have often wondered why this was; could account for it in no 


other way than than that they were mating previous to assembling on 


their spawning bed. 
Lac a l'eau Claire draws tribute from fifteen lakes, most of them 


abounding with trout. I have taken from one of these small lakes eight 


trout, weighing, when dressed, twenty-four pounds. The outlet, after 


flowing several hundred yards, expands into the proportions of a lake. 
From that, for three miles, it is a succession of rapids and chutes, end 
ing ite career in a plunge of fifty feet, and mingling its waters with 
Rivie.e du Loup—en haut, a river stretching back from Lake St. Peter 
into the Lauvertides one hundred miles or more, whose tributary lakes 
are numbered by the hundreds, of all sizes and of all conceivable forms 
and locations, some crowning the highest hills, others in the deepest val- 
leys, and with but few exceptions on the east side of the river, swarming 
with the salmo fontinalis. And yet this. noble river, with its many tribu- 
tary streams and lakes, is but a fraction of the grand water system of the 
St. Maurice territory; as yet, a ¢erra incognita to the angler. 
JEAN BAPTISTE. 

—The Pottstown Ledger says that the old fishermen there 
say that the black bass are increasing so numerously in the 
Schuylkill at that point that they are depopulating the 
rivers of sunfish, chub, suckers, mullets, &c. This fact 
ought to be looked upon as a great blessing, for not one of 
these fish, at any season of the year, is fit to eat, if any- 
thing better is to be had. 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 
GAME IN SEASON FOR FEBRUARY. 


Hares, Squirrels and Wild Fowl. 
Oaricus Virginianus) Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopa 
Red Deer, Caricus nianus) urkey, g wo.) 
Woodcock, Philohela minor.) Quail, Ortyx Virginianus.) 
Snipe, Plover, Curlew, etc., in great 
variety. 





eee 

| Under the head of “Game, and Fisnin Season” we can onty specyfy wn 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to anomie pare ae ss we could dono less than publish 
ons ee ~ yg the kinds of oona en ee T his 

a amou our space. an ne ame Wi 
guided by the laws of. nature, upon which all legislation oe bended, ond 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States a constant reference. Utherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only confusion. | 
> 

—In reply to frequent questions as to the kind of cloth- 
ing tourists to Florida should take with them, we have ob- 
tained for their guidance the meteorological record of New 
Smyrna, for December. It is always prudent, at any sea- 
son, in most any climate, to take warm clothing and over- 
coats, for there are always some chilly days when they will 
be found absolutely necessary. The winter is now so far ad- 
vanced, however, in Florida, that heavy clothing will soon 
be superfluous, for spring begins in March, and then the 
Land of Flowers puts on its most vivid green and sheds its 
most delicious odors. 

New Smrrna, Florida, December, 1873. 





























LaTITUDE 28 56 LONGITUDE 81 16 
BY Masor G. J. ALDEN. 
- Thermometer : Day Thermomier 
Moth | in the Open Air. Lh in the Open Air. 
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Sums—1789, 1999, 1808; Means—57 2, 64 15, 58 10. 

—tThere ic no doubt that the publication of Forest anp 
Stream is doing a great work in creating a bond of sympa- 
thy betwen eastern and western sportsmen by merely making 
them acquainted with each other’s peculiar style and mode 
of hunting, the varieties of game in the several sections, and 
their habitat, and by otherwise conveying general informa- 
tion of practical utility to all who receive it. That this is 
so js made apparent every week by the invitations, person- 
al and general, which we receive from Western sportsthen, 
from Ohio to Alaska, to shoot and fish over their grounds, 
an instance of which appears in the following sincere and 
generous offer from Iowa. It is this cultivation of friendly 
intercourse, not only between the widely scattered residents 
of the United States and Canada, but between the sports- 
gmen of the Old and the New Worlds, that this journal 


would strive to encourage, and this effort will always go: 


hand in hand with our study to instruct in the flora and 


‘bh rop in 
Splash! they to 


FOREST! AND STREAM. | 


that inhabit it. : 


readers” to come and shoot grouse next summer: 
REDFIELD, Dallas County, Iowa, January 80, 1874. 
Enprror Forest any STREAM: — 


If at any time you want any information about the game or field sports 
of Iowa, I will only be too glad to give it, if in my power, and you are at 
liberty to refer any of your readers to me who may desire such informa- 
tion. At the proper time (next summer)I wish to extend a cordial invi- 
tation to all your Eastern readers to come here and shoot game (prairie 
chickens). Sportsmen can get good board here for from $2 50 to $3 50 
per week; no guides are needed, and a man and team can be hired at 
from $2 to $3 per day, but this is not necessary unless the sportsman is 
too weak or too lazy to carry his game. As tothe game, it is here in 
countless numbers. I will warranta cure to any dyspeptic who will 


come here and live upon brown bread and shoot and eat his own game. 
Yours, etc., O, H. Hampron. 
—— 


—The Forest anD Stream has to stand godfather to a 
number of newly organized Sportsmens’ Clubs, and we 
trust that we shall not by deed or counsel mislead or in any 
way forfeit the confidence of those who have so honored 
us. We have just received the following notification 
and accept with thanks the compliment bestowed. We 
shall endeavor to wear our honors as becomes a member of 


the fraternity. Success to your efforts, good friends: 
BRAINERD, Minnesota, January 29, 1874. 
EpiTor Forest AND STREAM:— 


A few of us met last night and fully organized ourselves into a club 
called the ‘‘Forest and Stream Sportmens’ Club, I have been ordered to 
notify you that you were elected an honorary member; also our local 
editor, Mr. Russel and Rev. “Col.’’ Junius W. Beecher of Ponughkeep- 
sie. The following named gentlemen were elected officers: Col. R. M. 
Newport, President; Rev. E.8. Williams, Vice President; Thomas P. 
Cantwell, Secretary and Treasurer. Amy question from other clubs will 


be cheerfully answered. Yours truly, De De 


—A petition signed by L. E. Bliss and one hundred 
others of New Brookfield, Massachusetts, is in circulation 
and will soon be presented to the Legislature of that State, 
praying them to pass a law making it unlawful to use fer- 


rets in the killing of hares. 


—A noted hunter of South Hero, Vermont, learns that 
he has been the victim of a ‘“‘sell.” He has a gun that 
scatters shot badly, so that it is not of much account. A 
while ago, he saw an advertisement in a city paper, offer- 
ing to send information whereby such ‘‘scattering” of shot 


could be effectually prevented, on receipt of fifty cents. 


He sent the money, and in due time was informed that to 
prevent his gun from “‘scattering” he should ‘‘put in only 


one shot.” 
—Ordinarily, duck shooting is but cold comfort at best, 


for it is when the wintry blasts are keenest that the duck 
shooter gathers his heaviest bags, and often noses get blue 
and fingers and toes grow numb while the patient sports- 
man watches his stools. Yet in November, down on the 
Chesapgake, the Albermarle, and Currituck, there are 
balmy autumn day -, when the soft air and the ruddy tints 
of the morning light are a joy in themselves, and the ex- 


citement of the whirring flight of rapidly succeeding flocks, 


and the splash of those that pitch headlong into the water 
as they settle near the decoys,.add a zest to the sport of 


duck shooting which is artistically described in the passages 
here written by an old hand at the trigger: 


A hole some three feet deep had been dug the evening 
bef re in the white sand on one of these sharp points which 
so beautifully deversify the shores of the Potomac. A few 
pieces of drift wood were carelessly thrown around the 
opening, over which the sand and an armful of wild oats 
were strewn, and the blind was left for the night. A south 
east wind gave high anticipations for the sport of the mor- 
row. How exquisite is the gorgeous painting of the east 
at early dawn. A long line of the deepest orange-chrome 
rested upon the gray hills of the other shore, and gradual- 
ly as it ascended, faded imperceptibly into the paler tones 
of yellow; then ethereal, transparent greene, which, deepen- 
ing until reaching the very zenith, lost themselves in the 
dark blues of night. Brown clouds scattered themselves 
over this background, revealing ever and anon the brilliant 
stars of morning. 

‘The point was soon reached and decoys placed in the quiet- 
er waters under the lee. A market ducker, with his forty- 
pound swivel would have been deceivedin the dim twilight 
they rested so naturally upon the light waves. Quietly and 
yet intently you scan the horizon. A dark line seems to be 
swaying in the far distance. It grows more distinct. Yes, 
they are ducks. As they approach you crouch lower. 
They pass by; it is too early; they do not see the decoys. 
Slowly dawn brightens into sunrise, and now begins their 
morning flight. Here come the red heads skimming round 
the cove* at full speed. Stoop low. They are 
right for the decoys. They are just about to settle. Now 
is your time. Now is yourtime. Giveit to them, as their 
most vulnerable flanks are turned broadside to you. In 
an instant your breech loader is again ready. You are not 
too soon. If you had been compelled to rely upon your 
old muzzle loader, now discarded, but which has done 
ae good service in the days of yore, you would have 

too late for the line of canvas-backs coming in head- 
oe you. are a bold bird. When he 
0 up bis mind to dart, he will. Be calm; don’t 
fire too soon; they are too precious to lose by an ill iy 
range shot. They are down. See how 
raise just 
com; you 
a as 


in the water. g 


€ 


up jump 


fauna, the climatology and geography of the country, and 
in the habits and characteristics of the men and creatures 


To this end we have used our influence to encourage an 
international field trial of pointers and setters, and it will be 
seen from Mr. Price’s letter, published in these columns 
to-day, that the Englishmen haye consented to meet us on 
our own ground, preferring thé Western prairies as the 
fairest test ficld. Perhaps itmay be our correspondent’s good 
fortune to designate the trial ground, and to be called upon 
to entertain a somewhat larger gathering than he anticipates 
when giving his sweeping invitation to ‘‘all our eastern 
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go a fourth is yours. By Jove, how glorious this sport is! 
‘You Vote it the king of sport, as flock after flock comes 
dashing in on sounding wing. Here they come again. 
Alert, excited, you watch them as their line sways, now 
drawn out, now closing, now in pointed triangle, as they 
sweep the waves and cut the wind. Ah! they change their 
course; they saw you move, and down the river they pass. 
A sense of impatience and regret at the blunder for the 
moment follows, but is quickly lost with the flight of the 
game, and better behavior next time. To miss occasional- 
ly gives greater zest to the successful shot. In the excitement 
the tide has been ebbing fast, and many of the slain have 
floated far from land. The batteau is pulled from its hid- 
ing place and launched. Your companion and yourself 
each take turn at the oar, and it is not long before you have 
enough for all your friends. And this is by no means the 
least agreeable part of the sport. The oldest sportsman 
rarely loses the pride of displaying his game. He watches 
with kindling eye the admiration of the people, though 
strangers, as he passes along, groaning under its weight, 
and a most stops to listen eagerly for the faintest syllable 
of praise which, if uttered at other times, would fall on 
a dull ear. And then what will the loved ones at home 
think of him? Such prowess and skill, as he spreads be- 
fore them his feathered trophies. If she be a wise partner 
vf his bosom she will glory in his glory. B. '5. 


—A Boston correspondent who has just returned from 
hunting in Maine and New Hampshire writes as follows:— 
Epitor Forgst aND STREAM:— 

We have had some very nice runs after the deer up in the Umbagog 
country, in Maine, in the last ten days, and perhaps your readers may 
have a little interest in knowing something of the winter hunting in the 
region that is so famous for trout at other seasons. I am surprised tha 
none of the hundreds of frequenters of these waters during the summer 
and fall fishing find their way back to give the deeraturn. I have read 
with interest the letters of your Canadian correspondent on the abun- 
dance of game in his section, but surely, as far as the deer are concerned 
they cannot be more plenty than along the Magalloway and Diamond 
Rivers this winter. The snow is light in the black growth—not over 
eighteen inches,and troubles the dogs more than the deer, the crust being 
too light to bear the former, so the deer will circle in the “‘yards,”’ (the 
dogs running them very slowly of necessity,) and will rarely leave them 
unless hard pressed. By stationing ourselves on the ridges, which the 
deer seek to get out of the snow, and guided by the barking 
of the dogs, we can intercept them as they circle and rely 
on our rifles to stop them. Our party of three, mak- 
ing our head quarters at the Inmbermen’s camps with such dogs as 
we could find at Magalloway, have shot sixteen deer in the ten days we 
were hunting, and have probably run over forty. It is often difficult to 


tell, unless we sight them at the start, how many deer are before the dogs ° 


until they begin to separate and leave the yard. They have given us 
some very hard tramps, and once out of the yard, have often said good 
bye to us altogether, especially if they get upon the rivers or into the tote 
roads. The dogs used were, with one exception, common cur doys, but 
of wonderful endurance and pertinacity in this kind of hunting, and we 
have frequently left them, being unable to call them off, to find their way 
into camp late at night,their feet bleeding and thoroughly exhausted. 

The moose and caribou are getting back into this section. We crossed 
the trail of five caribou, but the light snow made it useless to follow 
them. The guides say they are very difficult to get. except by still hunt- 
ing, being very swift and as famous for ranging as wolves. We have two 
or three moose yarded, but it was useless to start them in such light run- 
ning, evenif the State had not taken stringent measures to protect them . 
And this reminds me of a subject that should be called to the attention 
of the New Hampshire Flsh Commissioners, viz: the winter fishing on 
Lake Umbagog. As you are aware the boundary line between Maine 
and New Hampshire runs right through the lake, and as the Maine side 
of the line is carefully watched by parties who have an interest in the 
preservation of the trout, most of the fishing is done in New Hampshire. 
It 18 commonly believed among the settlers that New Hampshire has 
passed no law prohibiting fishing through the winter. So these pot hunt- 
efs are draining the sources of supply for the summer fishing and there is 
no one to protest. I saw one party who had over four hundred pounds 
of trout averaging perhaps nearly two pounds each, which they have 
taken to supply the market. I have not exammed to see if the New 
Hampshire statutes do not provide a remedy for this, but it can scarcely 
seem possible that the State can be indifferent to the preservation of the 
trout in these waters 

At all events, if the necessity exists, we hope your influcntial paper 
will call the attention of the proper parties to this outrage and have it 
stopped. W. E. 8. 


——_>——_——_ 
TWO GOOD SHOTS. 
New Jessey, February 9, 1874. 
Eprror Forest aND STREAM:— , 

I will attempt to give you some account of two most excellent and 
lueky shots I made quail shooting during the past season, and will say 
that, through all my shooting experience of the past fifteen years, these 
are the best Lever made. One was made in New Jersey and the other in 
Virginia. Iwas out in the early part of November with an inexperienced 
sporting friend, and had my usual brace of setters. My dogs found eight 
quail in an apple orchard with no cover except a heavy growth of clover. 
I was shooting a Westley Richards gun, No. 10 bore, No. 10 chot. When 
the birds rosethey separated, some going to the right and some to the 
left. I fired the first barrel at those on my right and saw one fall, and 
turning quickly tothe left shot the remaining one of them, and two being 
in range knocked them both over, which my dogs soon retrieved, and on 
going to find the first bird found I had also killed another with the first 
shot. The position in which the birds were, and the rapidity with 
which they were flying, and the number killed, makes me say it was one 
of the luckiest shots I ever made, 

The other shot was made in company with two sportlng friends, with 
the same gun and similar charge of shot. Our dogs found the birds in a 
sedge patch, and I called them both up to me to have the last shot of the 
day, as it was late and snowing violently. I made this remark when they 
came up: “It would be our last shot, and to give it together.” There 
were only five birds, and four of rose in a thick cluster, and the 
other one farther to the right. I the entire four dead with the first 
barrel and the other bird with the left hand barrel. My friends wanted 
to know what I called them up fof,as they had nothing to shoot at that 
they coaid see, after I was through shooting. We had a good laugh 
over it and went home. Monmouru. 


—_>———_ 
—The Rifle Tournament at Conlin’s gallery still pro- 
gresses favorably, the following is the latest score up to 


February 10th:— 3 
G. W. Hamilton and J. P. M. Richards, tie on the firs 
prize—7 consecutive bullets. 


W. Hays and B. D. Herrick, tie on the second prize—6 
consecutive bullets. , 
Peter Gilsey still ahead on the third prize—5 consecutive 


bullets. 
J. T. B. Collins, for the fourth prize—12 bullets in 20. 


Wilson Macdonald and L. Backer, tie on the fifth prize— 
8 bullets in 15. 
—We have received the following account, though rather 
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held at Danville, Illinois, on January 27th. The number 
in attendance was estimated at about 300, some from Tole- 
do, Paris, Chicago, and other cities. Messts. E. A. Leav- 
erton and H. C. Smith were chosen judges; W. A. Myers, 
referee; H. R. Canfield, scorer. The following is a list of 
the entries and the score of each: 

L. Sisk—1 1111111100~9. 

J. Wells—1 11110011 1—7. 

J. D. Southerland—O 111114111 1—9. 

OM Paeeeed 18 4 2 XA SA ET OARS 

L. Sharer—i1 11011111 1-9. 


C. A. Godfrey—0 01010000 0—2 
S. Phillipp—0 011010111111111141—14. 
John Schario—011000111010011111—11. 
T. Maxon—0 11010001 1—5. 
M. Mitchell—0 0001011101110010 1-9. 
Sea Free] 111110001101 00-8 
H. Myers—00000000101111101 1-8. 
GL, Holton10101 0001101001100 1-8 
. Hebel—1 1100001001010000 1—7. 
Hi Voom 110000100101 600.0 ico 
Burt Bray—1 101100111111011 0 1—18. 
J. H. Long—00101011111110111 1—18 
McCameron—1 00111100111110000—10. 
P. Carey—0 0101111100000100 0-7. 
S. McDowell—010100100111190101 1—10 
D. Lewis—111111110111011190 1—15 
Philips and Hall tied on 14 and shot off at 5 birds each 


with the following result: 
L. H. Philipsp—0@ 1 1 1 1—4. 
W. O. Hall—1 1 0 1 0—3. 
The prizes were three in humber; the first being $100 in 


cash, which was won by G K. Pheatt, of Toledo, The 
second. prize, a $50 shot gun, was taken by Mr. Lewis, also 
of Toledo. The third prize, $20 in cash, also: went east to 
the shores of Lake Erie in the pocket of Mr. 8. H. Phillips. 
Owing to some dispute about a bird which fell near the 
boundary line, after shooting ten shots each, the Paris gen- 
tlemen and some others, as follows: L. Sisk, J. Wells, J. 
D. Southerland, L. Shorer, A. 8. Godfrey, T. Maxon and 
Len Myers, withdrew from the match, so their scores can- 
not be considered as if they had shot out the mateh, eight- 
een birds each, which was the game. It is evident that the 
Danville shootists need considerable practice before they 
can try on the lads from Toledo and Paris. 

—The grounds of the Sea View Park Association of New 
Dorp, Staten Island, was the scene of an exciting pigeon 
match last week. The members of the Richmond county 
Sportsmen’s Association and their friends, together with 
some well known crack amateur shots from New York and 
New Jersey, assembled in goodly numbers. The match 
was between Mr. Rhinehardt, of Stapleton, and Mr. Henry 
Ficken, of New York, twenty-five single birds and twelve 
pairs of double birds. It was said this was the maiden 
match of these gentlemen. Ficken’s birds were very strong 
flyers. The following are the details: 

In succession. Killed. Total. 


Ficken—single birds............ 10 17 
Ficken—double birds............ 2 prs. 16 
— 33 
Rhinehardt—single birds........ 11 16 : 
Rhinehardt—double birds....... 3 prs. 17 
33 
Ties shot off, 5 single and 8 pairs ogee birds: 
Rhinehardt—single birds........ 4 
Rhinehardt—double birds....... 0 3 
_ 7 
Ficken—single birds............ 4 4 
Ficken—double birds........... 8 prs 6 


— 10 

Grand total, single and double birds: Rhinehardt, 40; 
Ficken, 43. 

The match was consequently awarded to Ficken, but 
another match was arranged to come off shortly. Judges, 
for Ficken, J. Weir; *or Rhinehardt, C. Metcalf. Referee, 
E. Martin. 

Wasaineron, D. C., February 7, 1874. 
Epitor Forest aND STREAM:— 

I send you by to-day’s mail the score of a pigeon shoot on Saturday, 
January 31, for a very fine muzzle loading Greener gun; 7 birds; en- 
trance fee, $10, as follows: 
Derrick—1 10111 1-6 
Page—1 11001 1-5 
Yates—1 01110 1-5 Dodge—11 1111 06 
Millsa—1 0 0 11 1 94 Benjamin—0 1 9 011 1—4 
Benjamin—O0 1 0 1 0 1 O—8 Wardell—O 1 01 1 @ 1-4 
House—0 1 101 1 1-5 

Referee—The undersigned; judges, C. 8. Wheeler and H. O. French. 
The tie between Derrick, Dodge, and Williams was shot off this week 
and was won by Williams. J. N. Davis, Ir. 

—An interesting match fora prize of the value of $25 
came off with great eclat last week at Woodside, L. I., be- 
tween W. T. Camcron and L. A. Sussdorf, members of the 
Woodside Shooting Club. 

Five pigeons each; Woodside Club rules; 21 yards rise; 
80 boundary; 1} ounce shot. 

SCORE. 

» L. A. Sussdorf—0, 1, 1, 1, 0O—3 killed, 2 missed. 10-bore 
en m. |. 

W. T. Cameron—1, 0, 0, 1, 1—8 killed, 2 missed. 10-bore 
Scott b. 1. 

The result being a tie it was decided by shooting at 26 
yards: 

L. A. Sussdorf—0. 

W. T. Cameron—1. 

A heavy rain which set in during the morning did not 
appear to throw any damper on the sport, for the contes- 
tants were punctually present on time, also a numerous 
gathering of interested spectators. 

—Humphrey Hartshorne and Mr. Robinson, of 
shot a pigeon match on Monday, February 9th, on the 
— of the Atlantic House,'Fort Hamilton. ‘The match 
was for $50 a side, at twenty-one birds each, eee 
yards rise, and eighty yards boundary. Thirty- 
were hard drivers, seven quartering, and three incoming 


Bryon—O0 0 1 11 1 O-4 
Williams—1 1 1-0 11 1-6 











FOREST AND STRPAM. 


birds. The match was won by Robinson by one bird. A 
second match was shot by Robinson against J. Steele, of 
New York, fifteen birds each for $25 aside, and resulted in 
a tie, which being shot off at three birds each, Robinson 
won, by killing his three, Steele. only bringing down one 
outgof three. 


Rational Pastimes. 


ES” Will our University correspondents kindly send us their most recen? 
catalogues. ; 











——_—_>-_—- 
THE RULES OF CRICKET.—NO. 2. 


webertietioe 

The delivery of the ball in cricket has been the subject 
of considerable discussion in cricketing circles in London 
of late years, the great speed now permitted having had 
the effect to deprive the game of much of the pleasure at- 
tached to it under the old system of an underhand deliv- 
ery. The introduction of round arm bowling by Lilly- 
white led to a change in the rules, which limited the deliv- 
ery toa movement of the arm below the shoulder, It 
however became so difficult to decide, under this rule, as 
to what was a fair delivery that the law was finally amend- 
ed so as simply to prohibit a throw or a jerk, and now, 
therefore, the bowler can swing bis arm over his head if he 
chooses. By this means a great degree of speed can be at- 
tained, and far more accuracy of delivery than under the 
previous rule; but by the over hand swing of the arm it is 
not so easy to give that rotary motion or twist to the ball 
which causes it to ‘‘work” in from the “‘leg,” or to ‘‘break 
back” from the ‘‘off” as was the case in the former straight 
arm delivery from below the shoulder. 

But there is one great objection to the delivery of the 
ball by a swing of the arm over the head, and that is the 
dangerous rise to the ball which it occasions. In fact, 
bowlers who deliver this way depend more upon taking 
wickets by their being able to intimidate the batsman by 
this rise, and the pace they impart with it, than by over- 
mastering his judgment any other way. “The rule of de- 
livery should be based on simply giving the bowler all such 
legitimate opportunities for stragetic play in bowling as a 
thorough command of the ball and of judgment in bowl- 
ing it yields. The fact of this dangerous rise, which re- 
sults from the over head delivery, should alone lead to its 
probibition. The beauty of round arm bowling lies not in 
the pace it admits of, but in the power it gives the bowler 
to impart that bias or rotary motion to the ball as it leaves 
his hand which results.in those variations of rebound 
known as ‘‘break back” and ‘‘working in.” This a square 
round arm delivery, which is limited to a measurement of 
the arm swinging outward below the level of the shoulder, 
alone yields. It-is only by accident that any such variation 
from the line of delivery on the rebound occurs in an over 
head delivery. 

Charles Newhall, of the Young America Club, when in 
good training, is the swiftest bowler in America, and he 
has no equal in England except Freeman, and it is ques- 
tionable whether even he is as fast. To play with any ef- 
fect against this ‘‘ripping” delivery requires the pluck and 
nerve of a practiced veteran, not to mention an extraordi- 
nary keen sight and remarkable promptness of action. It 
can in no way be regarded as pleasant to face it, ially 
if the ground from which the ball rebounds is at all rough 
or uneven on its surface. The present rule of delivery ad- 
mits it, however, and to face such rifle-shot bowling is 
a part and parcel of modern cricket; hence the padded 
legs, padded groin, padded hands, &c., are necessary to 
guard against severe punishment under the rule of bowling 
which now exists. The law governing the delivery of the 
ball is simply as follows:— 

9. The bowler shall deliver the ball with one foot on the 
ground behind the bowling crease, and within the return- 
crease, and shali bowl four balls before he change wickets, 
which he shall be permitted to do only once in the same 


ri 
he bal] must be bowled. If thrown or jerked, the 
umpire shall call ‘‘No ball.” 

Section nine fails to cover the ground properly in regard 
to the number of balls constituting an ‘‘over.” Custom 
admits of six balls to an over inone day matches, but the 
rule simply states that the bowler shall bowl four balls be- 
fore he change wickets. In section forty-four it says that 
after four balls have. been delivered the umpire shall call 
“over,” and by this rule it would certainly appear to be 
against the rules of the game to bowl more than four balls 
to an over, and yet six are regularly bowled in one day 
matches in England. In fact, it is custom rather than the 
express laws of the game that governs cricket in the main, 

The tenth rule is so indefinite “that everything is left to 
the umpire to decide as’ to what is a ball bowled, what is 
one thrown, and what isa jerk, and no two men 
‘can agree upon these points. A bowled ball is one deliv- 


ered with the arm swinging straight; whether it is swinging 


perpendicularly or horizontally from the side of the body 
does not matter so long as the arm is not bent in swinging. 
If bent, or if any such movement is imparted to it, as in 
the case of smacking a whip, by which an additional im- 
petus is given the ball, it beeomes a throw; and if, in 
swinging the arm to deliver the ball, any part of the arm, 
from the shoulder down, touches the body, it becomesa 
A ball can be thrown under band, and by a round 
arm motion, as well as by an over hand swing, but no threw 


can be made unless the arm is suddenly bent at the elbow 
movement, similar to that of handling a 
‘whip, Ete Givtaag’ ta & the ball a very decided forward im- 


additional to that iu by the simple swing of 
pow Dare the Beton git he bore 






by the rules, so:skillfully is the bat, handled that the swift- 
est delivery fails to put a stop to the scoring. of “‘centu- 
ries” by such batsmen as Grace. 

Tae Wanverers’ Cricket Cius.—The followmg-sug- 
gestions we deem worthy of attentive consideration by all 
who play cricket :— 

Sr. Louis, February 6, 1874. 
Eprton Forsst anp STREAM:— 

The cricket season is now sufficiently near to make some of us a little 
restive and impatient. Annual meetings, organizing and re-organizing, 
will soon be in order, and the time has ¢eme for cricketers to discuss 
plans and suggestions for the encouragement of our game. If I am the 
first to appear in your columns on this subject, I trust I shall not be also 
the last. 

My suggestion is this: Whereas, in America, cricket clubs are few 
and far between and those that exist languish for want of opponents; 
and whereas,the rivalry between clubs near enough to each other to meet 
often is not sufficiently exciting to keep up an esprit de corps; and 
whereas, the expense of going far from home prevents the frequent 
meeting of distant clubs; and whereas, when none but local clubs .con- 
tend there are very few exhibitions of talent, 

Therefore, be it resolved, That a club be organized for the encourage. 
ment and promotion of cricket, under rules as follows:— 

1st. This club shall be known as ‘ The Wanderers.” 

2d. Any person shall be eligible to membership subject to election by 
the managing committee. 

3d. The membership fee shall be. nothing. There shall be no dues or 
assessments collected from members. 

4th. The club shall hold an annual meeting on the first Wednesday in 
March each year, when a President, Vice-President and Secretary shalf 
be elected to hold office for one year or until their successors are elected, 

5th. The President, Vice-President and Secretary shall constitute a, 
managing committee,with power to add any number of vice-presidents. 

6th. The Managing Committee shall arrange as many tours and matches 
as possible during the season and shall select the elevens from those mem. 
bers who intimate their desire to play, to pay their own expenses, 

7th. The Managing Committee shall each year, if possible, arraage the 
following standing matches:— 

1st. American vs. All Comers; 2d.. English vs. All Comers; 3d., Canada 
vs. United States; 4th., East vs. West. 

All cricketers will recognize the advantages that the cricket ‘‘interest*’ 
on this continent would derive from the formation of a club as proposed; 
it is, therefore, unnecessary for me at tHis time to take up more of your 
space, although a great deal might be written on the subject. The ques- 
tion 18, whether there is a sufficient number of cricketers in tie country 
with enthusiasm enough to join together and pay their expenses on a 
tour each season? 

I shall be glad to correspond with all who take an interest in this mat- 
ter and to receive names of candidates for membership, although I would 
rather see some gentleman in New York undertake this duty. 

Yours truly, Harry E. 8. 

—George Hall, late centre fielder of the Baltimore Base 
Ball Club, has signed articles agreeing to play with the 
Boston Base Ball Club the coming season. He will bea 
valuable acquisition. 

BILLIARDS. 


—Peter F. Tracy, the Stamford champion, is playing 
well, having made several runs of over 100 French caroms 
within a week. 

—Cyrille Dion has challenged A. Garnier to pisy him a 
game of French caroms for $500. Nothing has yet been 
heard from Garnier in answer: 

—The match between Maurice Daly and C. Dion for 
$2,000 is to be played March 8d at Tammany Hall. Much 
interest is manifested about it, 

—At Maurice Daly’s a gentleman from Europe, Lord 
John, challenged Daly to a game of fifteen ball pool. He 
gave Maurice the odds of the fifteen ball. Daly had the lead 
and missed; then Lord John took his cue and ran the game 
out. 

—L. W. Newhall and Clark Wilson, of Boston, are still 
in town. There will most likely bea match between the 
latter and R. E. Willmarth, of Daly’s rooms, at fifteen ball 
pool, as the friends of both are eager to see and make the 
match. This will be something new in the billiard world. 

—Dudley Kavanaugh, Maurice Daly and others ‘are 
billed for an exhibition at Dean’s rooms, in Brooklyn to- 
night. ; 
—Maurice Daly is playing practice games with leading 
experts at his rooms, every Tuesday and Thufsday even- 
ings. They draw large audiences. Last Tuesday Daly 
gave a leading amateur the heavy odds ofjfour discouuts— 
games 100 points, French, winning every game by splen- 
did playing, in fact the audience pronounced it the best 
play he has shown for along time. Thursday he played 
with George Stone, of Connecticut, Daly winning. Both 
played well. Daly will continue to play his practice games 
every Tuesday and Thursday. evenings until his match 
with Cyrille Dion, March 3d. 

—Mr. H. W. Collender has published a pamphiet con- 
taining a full account of the great International Billiard 
Tournament, held at Irving Hall, in June last. It is i!tus- 
trated with diagrams of the most difficult shots made by 
the celebrities who participated in this great contest, and 
is avery useful and interesting publication. Sent, eet 
free, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


—Once when P. T. Barnum was in Tolédo, and desired 
to take a run down to Cincinnati to witness the workings 
of its peculiar institutions, he telegraphed to a hotel friend, 
asking if they were butchering hogs then. The answer 
was prompt but assuring. It said: ‘‘Yes; but come along.”’ 
Barnum explained to the Toledo operator that his friend 
was as warm hearted a man as ever breathed, but was not 
well up in grammar.—Danbury News. - 

——__~—e —— 


—A jackass on Colonel Selden’s place in Miry Brook has 
the whooping cough. It has its coughing spells in the 
night, and were it the only son of a greatly beloved king, 
it could not have a more attentive auditory than that whieh 
bounds out of the beds in the ne borhood oa the oceur- 


rence of a paroxysm.—. ews. 
Next to dary ed pclae mow iat thing 
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Bachting and Boating. 





later than Monday in each week. 
._-- Oo 


HIGH WATER, FOR TIIE WEEK. 









































DATE. | BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST'N 
Pies) ae Ses eee ak aes, a 
| h, m. | - - | h. — 
Feb. 12... ..-seed 6 28 3 1 24 
Dom. h....... abe 7 40 | 435 | 3 40 
Web. 14...... on 8 4 5 38 4 48 
OY, 1B... .. igs vee { a | & 34 j 5 48 
Vob. %6....... sate. { 10.4. | 7 Bo 6 41 
Med. 12 ....ckdaben | 11 28 | § il b- lo iees 
a I | morn. 8 56 I 8 1 





—Bunxer Hit Yacur Crvs.—In our last issue we 
gave a list of the officers elected for the ensuing year, 
chosen on Wednesday, January 28th. The Bunker Hills 
were never in a more prosperous condition than now, and 
with a board of efficient officers, such as they have just 
elected, the club will in the coming year retain its repu- 
tation of previous seasons. It has a membership of about 
140, several new members joining Wednesday evening, and 

a fine fleet consisting of the following yachts: 

SCHOONERS. 


Name. Owner. 
Bull Bow, k .... A. dackson.. 
Dart, k, .... y 
Dawn, k.... 
Ulula, k 



















Addie, Elmer, GoD... 06.064. -edeeeee DR Fer 34 
aoe. i, Reese ppeesartives cee 30 
BONED The oc pope cece crores cae. cove P. J. Benechy........ ve 00 Oe <ie- a 24 
SMUT a binces cpeccccs, cots gaee GoW. TRB... .. ....055.. . 38 
SC MMMIEL 2056 o's Wa 62000. atnp veep J. R. Caldwell....... . 
DIF TA Koos ce cee ore ec se ceee C, T. Pierce... . B 
SES ase hulk oh nose epegs eee quene’ J.H. Pitman...... . 8 
PAV RUOTY, TE): ong o's sip oh oe drveee . William F. Bibrim. . 29 
Napoleon ..... ieee ..8. 8. Goodwin..... eee B8 
Odd Fellow, k... . John Wilcox.... ohdd cen! a0 
Queen Mab, c. b M. J, Kiley... .0.-.0-+0+eeee eee 24 








Juniper, k.. - hag wdegerekel he atile 
Sparkle’ k.. vege edne As LMWEONCE...........00000- BB 
#TEAM YACHTS. 

BI, Cincccessedccen poccccccnces Ey, AR. os vcpetecates ote es 30 
Dolly Varden, k..............+.++%- Op TM NN ad... heel. 36 


Probably a number of new boats will be added to thre 
squadron early in the season. 


Sourn Boston Yacut CLius.—On the evening of Wed- 
nesday, the ‘4th inst., a large meeting of the members. of 
the Club was held at their club house at the Point, which 
culminated in'a good time, enjoyable to all present After 
the business of the evening had been conc!uded, Commo- 
dore John H. Roberts invited the members and guests, 
among whom was the Commodore and a delegation of the 
Bunker Hill: Yacht Club, to partake of one of ¢x-Commo- 
dore Fred, Wright’s chowders, prepared at the Atlantic 
House, opposite the Club House, and which he has recently 
opened. After partaking of the hospttalities of Commo- 
dore Roberts, speeches, stories, pipes and cigars were in- 
dulged in for the remainder of the®evening. 

sae 


Soutm Boston Rowine Assocration.—An adjourned 
meéting of the South Boston Rowing Association was held 
at the Beach House, at ‘City Point,” South Boston, Mon- 
day evening, 2¢ inst., Mr. F. F. Bibber, the President, in 
the chair,, A constitution and by-laws were adopted, and 
the question of the erection of a club house considered. A 
committee from the Shawmut Boat Club was present, with 
a view to entering into an arrangement by which the club 
it répresented could share the club house’proposed, but no 
definite result was arrived at. Another meeting will be 
held on Monday evening. | 


—_—_~>—-— 

-—The New York Yacht Club held their annual mecting 
on February 5th, at the club rooms on the corner of Madi- 
son avenue and Twenty-seventh street. Commodore James 
Gordon Bennett, Esq., (Dauntless) took the chair, and was 
supported by Vice Commodore W. P. Douglass, (Sappho,) 
and Rear Commodore G. L. Kingsland, (Alarm.) There 
was large muster of members. The regatta committee 
henceforth hold entire jurisdiction over all races, matches 
and regattas during the year. The annual election of offi- 
cers took place, and the following gentlemen were elected: 


Commodore, James donton Bennet 

Vice Commodore, William P. Douglass, 

Rear Pe tore’ Gott L, Kingsland. 

Secretary, Charles A. Minton. 

Treasurer, Sheppard Homans. 

Measurer, A. Cary Smith. 

Fleet n,,L.. de Forest Woodruff, M. D. 

a Regatte, Committee, William Krebs, Edward E. Chase, 
Ww B. Bend. 


House Committee, George W. Kidd, T. T. Lawrence, J. 
G. Beresford, Fletcher Westray, N..D: White. 


The treasurer presented his report-for the current year, 
- which showed an extremely favorable statement of the club 


finances. ‘ve fh 
The committee on. classification of yachts then reported 


on motion the following rule was adopted :— 
a class schooners, all measuring 7,000 cubic feet and 


over. 
Second class schooners, all measuring less than 7,000 


cubic feet. 2 : 
First class sloops, all measuring 2,000 cubic feet and 


over. 
Second class sloops, all measuring less than 2,000 cubic 

feet. a 

“The old rule as regards the number of men to be allowed 


in a race, was restored; 80'as to allow an unlimited 
number to the two classes'of schooners and first class 


slaps, Jbut confining second class sloops toone man to each 
200 cubic feet sah atern fractional thereof. 


ae A. tion as to size of small to be carried was 
ae as . 
i : opt glass schooner, boat not less than sixteen feet in 


class schooner, boat not less than fourteen feet in 
class sloop, boat not less than twelve feet in length, 
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All communications from Secretarvs and friends should be mailed not 


FOREST AND STRBAM. 


Second class sloop, ‘boat not less than ten feet in length 
In connection with the above subject it was resolved, as 
an experiment, to sail the annual regatta, which was fixed 
for the 11th of June, without time allowance, but accord- 
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The winter station of .the club will be Warsaw sound, 
near Savannah} G@a., the land lieing donated by Mr. Ark- 
wright. 

Baron Adolphe de Rothschild and Sir Robert Peel were 
elected honorary members of the club. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Hamilton Morion, the late 
secretary of the club, for hisdedication to the club of the 
poem descriptive of the five international races upon dcéean 
and bay arenas between the British schooner yacht Lavo- 
nia and the American schooner yachts Columbia and 
Sappho. ’ 

It was resolved that all members of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing or upwards have the privilege of becoming life mem- 
bers on the payment of $100, which shall be fn lieu of any 
further payment of dues, and that the money thus obtained 
be placed aside as a sinking fund for the redemption of the 


tT club bonds. 


Adjourned. 

A eg 

THe CoLLeGE Races.—In accordance with a vote passed 
at the recent mecting in Hartford of the Rowing Associa- 
tions of American Colleges, a committee of twelve gentle- 
men, one from each college represented in the association, 
was appointed to meet at Springfield, Massachusetts, on 
Friday, February 6th to select a regatta committee and a 
Board of Judges at the race at Saratoga. The committee 
was chosen on recommendation of Captain Richard H. 
Dana, of Harvard, who, in common with all rowing men, 
had seen the bad workings and unwieldy and inefficient 
management of the committee of eleven at the contest last 
year. At roll call, members of the committee answered to 
their names from the following colleges:—Ambherst Agri- 
cultural, J. M. Benedict; Williams, C. B. Hubbell; Har- 
vard, F. R. Appleton; Yale, Captain R. J. Cook; Wes- 
leyan, D. Dorchester; Trinity, J. D. McKennon; Columbia, 
T. D. W. Thompson; Cornell, J. N. Ostrom. 

Delegates were found to be present from every college 
except Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, «nd Princeton. 
The absence of delegates from Dartmouth and Bowdoin 
occasioned considerable discussion, Some of the commit- 
tee seemed to fear that these colleges would follow the lead 
of Amherst, and keep away from the regatta next July, but 
the general opinion was that they would acquiesce in the 


| decision which, by a two thirds vote, had fixed upon Sara- 
loge as the place of holding the next intercollegiate race. 
a 


Ir. Dorchester,of Wesleyan,pominated as one worthy of 


| the position of referee, William Wood, of York, a promi- 


nent member of tlie Young Men’s Christian Association in 
that city, and author of a valuable book on ‘‘Physical 
Culture.” This nomination appeared generally satisfac- 


! tory, but there being some doubt as to the authority of 


the committee to choose a referee, it was. voted, on motion 
of Mr. Hubbell, of Williams, to choose Mr. Wood, subject 
to the final decision of the captains of. seven crews. ‘The 
election of judges under the ‘‘marking system’’ was then 
announced as follows: P. C. Chandler, of Williams; John 
H. Brocklesby, of Trinity; C. DeR. Moore, of Columbia; 
Q. Anderson, of Cornell, and one vacancy to be filled by 
the choice of Bowdoin students. The matter of the regatta 
ball committee was briefly discussed, and the following 
committee appointed: R. 8. Cook, of Yale; E. R. Apple- 
ton, of Harvard; George R. Allerton, of Columbia; C. D. 
Hubbell, of Wilhams, and one from Wesleyan to be 
named, Captain Cook, of Yale, spoke in favor of rowing 
the single scull race on the day previous to the University 
and Freshmen raves, and thought that the running race for 
the bennett cup should come off at the same time; and ite 
was decided ‘to hold those races at the time suggested. 
The decision in regard, to regatta committee was then an- 
nounced as follows: Grinnell Willis, Harvard; C, H. Ferry. 
Yale; J. B. Thomas, Wesleyan. Mr. Ferry was appointed 
chairman of the committee, after which the meeting was 
adjourned. 

It was evident from the spirit manifested at the meeting 
that the majority of colleges represented in the New Eng- 
land Association will enter heartily into the work of pre- 
paring for the contest at Saratoga. The procedings were 
harmonious in every respect, and Harvard, in common 
with the other*cclleges, seems disposed to ‘‘go in and win” 
at Saratoga, in spite of Captain Dana’s letter. 

We clip the above from the Boston Globe. The same 
paper publishes a letter from the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College Rowing -Association, stating 
the true reason for not sending a crew to the next regatta. 
He says:— 

“Tt is not from any moral, or, as was stated, 
financial reason. It is because the trustees and faculty of 
‘the college are very strongly opposed to boating, so much 
so that they have made a rule that ‘students will not be ex- 
cused from regular duty to*engage in boating.’ This rule, 
as.our commencement does not occur till the day before the 
race, renders it impossible for us to sendacrew. The anti- 
boating spirit is so strong, in fact, that the students cannot 
obtain a place to put up rowing weights, and even have 
‘been advised to sell their boats. association is-entirely 
‘free from debt, and own two first-class boats. The students 
are ready and willing to send a crew, and it is only this de- 
cided action of the ‘powers that be’ that prevents them 
from sending a crew to the regatta at Saratoga.” 

Wesleyan College Argus says:—‘‘We ought to be 
willing to accept as just. the decision of men whose jeds- 
ment wé cannot but respect. At any rate, no’ great 
cin come from holding the regatta at Saratoga for once, 
and a fair trial, which will be worth libraries ee 
fram antecedent probability, will enable us to ; what 
Calan to be Sone Snowe, Feet. It is quite lik thata 
Freshman crew w be sent to y 
ate in training for the t places on versity 
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A History or Nortn AmmricaN Birps. By Spencer F. 
Baird, Thomas M. Brewer, and. Robert. Ridgway. The Land Birds 
complete in three vols. small 4to, illustrated by 598 woodcuts, and 64 
plates of full life-size illustrations of the head of each species. Vols. I, 
and IT. now ready; Vol. III. in March; Vol. IV., on the Water Birds. 
will, it is expected, be ready carly in 1875. Price—$10 per vol.; col- 
ored by hand, $20. Sent free of expense to any address on receipt of 
the price. Little Brown & Co., Boston. ¥ 
We have already announced an entirely original work upon the Birds 

of North America, by Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Assistant Seeretary of the 

Smithsonian Institution, with the co-operation of Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, 

of Boston, and Mr. Robert Ridgway, of Illinois, and upon which they 

have been engaged for many years. The great value of this contribution to 
our literature induces us to recur to the subject again. 

With exception of Dr. Coues’s “‘Key to North American Birds,” which 
appeared in 1872, and is an admirable summary of the subject, it is four- 
teen years since the last extended work upon the technical zoology of the 
birds of the United States made its appearance, and it is nearly the third 
of a century since we had any attempt at a systematic account of their 
biography. When we remember that it is only during that interval that 
any precise knowledge of the regions between the Missouri plains and 
the Pacific Ocean has been reached, as also of all Alaska and North- 
western America, we can readily imagine the extent of the deficiencies 
in such works as those of Audubon and Nuttall, and their inadequacy to 
furnish a satisfactory account of the subject, as it now exists. 

The labors of the Pacific Railroad explorations, of the various boun- 
dary surveys, of geological und other expeditions, of numerous private 
explorations throughout the regions mentioned, have all contributed little 
by little to produce an aggregate of information that is very faintly indi- 
cated in the works heretofore issued. In Mr. Audubon’s time, almost 
nothing was known in regard to the distribution and habits during the 
breeding season, of the character of the nests and eggs, and of the young, 
of the great mass of rapacious and water birds of North America. 
Naturalists were aware that our ducks, geese, swans, curlew, snipe, 
plover, &c., visited the high north at a certain season; but where they 
established themselves, and what they did, was almost entirely nnknown, 
excepting for some of the indications in Richardson’s Fauna Boreali- 
Americana, which, however, were comparatively meagre. Since then the 
gaps in the history of such species have been almost entirely filled up, so 
that now it may be safely said that the amount yet to be learned about 
them is of very inconsiderable moment. 


The authors have been permitted access to the unrivalled collections of 
the Smithsonian Institution, which embrace every thing necessary to the 
preparation of a complete account of the birds of North America, in the 
immense number of skius, as also of nests and eggs, brought from every 
locality, and properly classified and arranged, and in most cases accom- 
panied by detailed notices of their history. The voluminous manuscript 
records of the Institution, received from its collectors and correspondents 
in Western and Arctic America, especially the officers of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, have also been thoroughly utilized. 

The object of the present work is to give a complete account of the 
whole of North America, north of Mexico, arranged according to the 
most approved system of modern classification, dud with descriptions 
which, while embodying whatever is necessary to the proper definition of 
the species and their varieties, n as simple language as possible, exclude 
all unneccessary technicalities and irrelevant matter. The principal 
synonymes only are given with each species; the student being referred 
for the exhaustive details on this subject to the Ninth Volume of the 
Pacific Railroad Survey forming the work reissued under the title of 
“The Birds of North America.” The exact rank ef each bird is given, 
whether a distinct species or a simple variety. The descriptions are all 
prefaced by analytical and synoptical tables, intended to diminish ax 
much as possible the labor of identification. This portion of the work 
with the descriptions of the families, genera, and species, is prep®ted by 
Prof. Baird and Mr. Ridgway, and is followed by a detailed account of 
the habits and movements of the species by Dr. Brewer, in which what- 
ever is on record on the subject is referred to, and supplemented by a vast 
amount of original information not previously published. The geograph- 
ical distribution of each species is traced out over the whole of America 
and other parts of the world; the result of special investigations on the 
subject. ‘ 


By far the greater portion of the work is occupied with the accounts of 
the habits and peculiarities of the birds, the amount of technical and de- 
scriptive detail being reduced to what is absolutely necessary to the ready 
identification of the species, and this given in its simplest and most intel- 
ligible form. In this respect it forms a marked and favorable contrast 
with Mr. Audubon’s publication. 

The illustrations consist: first, of a series of outlines exhibiting the 
peculiarities of the wing, tail, bill, and feet of each genus; but as these 
diagrams, however serviceable to the ornithologist, necessarily fail to 
give any idea of the form of the bird, they are supplemented by a second 
series, includiug a full-length figure of one species of each genus, In 
addition to the above, a series of plates is furnished, containing one or 
more profile figures of the head, in most cases of life-size, of every species 
of North American birds, including the different sexes and the ages 
where these are necessary for the proper illustration of the subject. The 
greatest care has been exercised in drawing these heads, so as to render 
them perfectly accurate representations of the enbject; and it is believed 
that by their aid a better idea of the species will be gained than from the 
examination of most of the published full-length colored plates of birds 
. The aim of both authors and publishers in the preparation of . sae 
History of American Birds has been to present the eubject in its sumplest 
and most intelligible and attractive form, so that the beginner in orni- 
thology will have no difficulty whatever in identifying any species before 
him, and in learning its complete history. To. the sportsman it is es- 
pecially suited, for determining doubtful forms of game birds, and ascer- 
taining all that is known concerning them. : 

In typographical execution, and the accuracy and bean ty of its Hust 
tions, this work surpasses any thing of the kind ever eataan 


Haur Hour’ RECREATIONS IN Naruran History. Insects 
of the Garden. By A. 8. Packard, Jr. Boston: Estes & Leavitt, — 
This is @ mew series, to be published in 12 parts, at 25 cents 1 her. 


When completedin full it will be offered at $2 50. As 
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eontend with. All the knowledge that can be by a scientific 
investigation into the nature and habits of these WW garden in- 
sects is not very voluminous at best. ; 

In this work we have an able, we le to ‘i 
vation of our frat ad plants, patitltlythwe oft gutden Reng 
masite this bean of ecadty, Gee investigation oF insect Ife dtd habits, their 
depredations, to some extent a specialty, we are prepared to say, after a 
careful examination of this work upon Insects of the pte che Brg 
are fully satisfied that it ae received ; 
and fruit grower, as one of the best works upon tls invretng anda 
uable branch of the best means to subdue these enemies ae ee 
Seater: ree wort i fully illustrated with drawings of the various — 
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FIRE ARMS! 


SEWING MACHINES! 


New Donble Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT 
yo Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joiat 
heck, a marvel of beauty, fintsh, and cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON KIFLES—adopted oy NINH 
DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS, and _ renowned 
throughout the world for military, hunting, and tar- 
‘et purposes; Soon at RifLé CANKS, METAL- 
AC C RTRIDGES, 


Also esaitatieaih of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


To which was awarded the} 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late Vienma 

Exposition; also received the F{RST and only pre- 

mium over all other machines at the great Central New 

York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 

rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 

the world, and possessing the best COMBINATION of 
— good qualities, namely, ight running. smooth, noise 

48s. rapid, durable, with perfect lock stitch. 

GP" Send for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
In10N, N. Y. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, | ' 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Se oe Goods 


HT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 

ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 

and Breach-Loaders, &c, Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 

Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 





c. 0. D. 
Established 1887. 


J. B. 3. Crook & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIMILNG PAGAL, 


. &0 Fatton St., N. Y. 
Green Hurt, Split Bamboo, Lag Wood, Fly 
ana Salmon Roads, a Specialty. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS.. 
No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


‘Made me mes eee with the — ng spatch. 
, CONSTANTLY ON H. 
(tae BEST ‘SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL* 


MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and sepetinns 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 


KRUG & ‘eae 
CHAMPAGNE, 


4 WINE OF ONE VA LEY, EX CELLE: VCE 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


So.e AGENTS For THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 














Ne, $ SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 
To be had of all family grocers. 
J. H. BATTY, 
DEALER IN 








OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
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VYaxiderm 
* Yracti 


branches. 

Address, 

New Ucreeht, New York. 
HAVANA ht TERY. 

Impertant No 

we Save pabeent the pais: sono Sega 

Wholes$20,5 $10,465, 1.5841 10 $2,1 ‘gt 

We are. eet pe orders. a remem ett | stot 















ae 


‘St. = 5 ws 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 


P. & H. PETERMANN, Phéritnttons. 


This well-4cnown resott for Wines ‘n, new! 
urnished throdghont, cémbiniiig’ robs ble wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 





—CORNER or— 
Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts., 


. L. TRUMAN, 
G. L. Peasopy, | Proprietors. 


_Spetamen: 8 Goods. 








ALBERT e. KUCK, 


(Sucogssor To N. J. PLUMB,) 
No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. 0. 
IMPORTER OF 


Nentles: & Fish-tooks, 


Anp DEALER IN ALL Krxps _— 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 


REVOLVERS, 
Skates & Sporting Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S 


Canned Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 


DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 


Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 


BORDEN’S PURE ©O00A, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 


BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


jally tsefal for making Soup 
zravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina minute's time by mingling 


This Extract is e 
enriching Hashes, 


this extract with salt and hot water. 


These goods are for sale at all the principal Oona 


andDraggists. — 








TMS 


att tS 
FINE oe 


Vanity F 


Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873. 
Messrs. Wm. S. Kimball & fee 


Sms—A friend of mine sen me, wi ooenarert 
of Indian Skulls, two pounds “ Vanity 3 Fair n birt 1 dec 
to be the best t Tobacco, I ever smoked. | We he mo very gee 
tobaceo in Vienna—' ifeagain, bt¥ 
“= King efail by Its aromate canst 


trongness. end im New York got an 
California, by reason I immediate! 
you to send me forthe 
‘sir.’’ aud send with the nex} steamer 
is a German firm that selle 
beg you te enclose me the 


- 


ten dollars, 8 wppiy of bats 
aedilent wVasligtare' t 


Dr. Jos. Hren.. 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vienva. 


TO SPORTSMEN. 


CHAMPION POINTER 
“BELLE.” 


The artistic of this REMARKABLE 
— the . 
n nlarged 
oy city, 
Neery. The size of the is 6x4 _ inches, 
‘on See card posed ane Ped and nts 

poe gate ae earn for all aged Pointers 
and Setters is also given 


Price One Dollar per patr by Mail. Discount to the 
Trade. 


Forest and. Stream Publishing Co., 
‘Thomas Sparks, 


Shot, & Bar Lead 


OMtce, No. 12 
nae Pa. 


Shell Creaser. 


and EFFECTIVE. It fastens the 


ier ana a me 


FOR GALE BY ALL GUN DEALERS. 
| ee MAL Laat of shell. 


Ww. eee 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 















Cures Sore Throat Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, W hooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, 'Chilblains, Strains, &c. 


A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the citettlation, 
‘cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! ‘Ask forit! Test it! 









456 SIXTH AVENUE, 

Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty: 

WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT. 
didbied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 

JUGGED HARE: we ee TRIPE SUP 





ae 









GOES pie 







Everything served in a Toten Ee ot 
Ward, Russell & rene rival wa ee for Su Os 
28 anv 30 Futton 8r., alinight. «=»: GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. _ 









CHAS. REICHE & BRO. 


SC ae AND DEALERS IN SALMON [MON SPAWN SPAWN 


i, KINDS OF FOR ae 


| 

For the purpose of accomm 

wie niay wish: $6 eiixage ist pein SALMON not 
Bl RH) | ANIMAL \ eseferge er ine 8 a limited anlar re) 














And Fovwls, $5 PER THOUSAND EGGS. 


Warranted to be in ivooee ae tis The time fer 


ss and 


@&ribution is ra sp fo oe wisn- 
































Mockin Bird Food, &e., iug to order sho «famed ately. a 
Gnisencon wa ve CHAS, G. ATKIN mae i 
3d door from N. Wiliam. YORK. > rt, meres: 
_—- 0. — 
WE GIVE = aon FOR LIVE NO 9 COMMISSION CHARGED 
rh Guas Goods 
BEAVER, ‘OTT Standard ne Bhoky rf iteiee ee ion *s 
BEAR, Wiens CAT, and Paces lowest rates. for particulars 

MOOSE, ELK, D STATES AND CANADA 
ANTELOPE, 





PURCHASING AGENCY 
coo 00 Chatham St, New York. 


AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 
MALS AND BIRDS. 

CHAS. REICHE. 

11-68 












HENRY REICHE. 





















H.W. COLLENDER, |= 
Successes To PHELAN & Ses Ture | S 

in 
114 East 24th St, N.Y 


















Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pim Balle and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other hinds 
of Ivory Goods. 








Glothing, aud snd Somishing Go Goods. 





NDARD At OF THE 


DARD AMERICAN 


BILCHARD TABLES 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 


reat eee and 


FISHING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex- 
hibited in the United. States. They particularly call 
attention to their 







Meraiaaael Tailor 





ont vo eh pe a ; ane Fl, and k 

vi t al ooks 
Gao Cusy Tia reed Saecde lokede Baap Lt nee, No. 51 LIBERTY STREET 
el raided ilk Lines, every size and quality Opposite Post Office, YORK. 






SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 

Parties fitted out with Tackle for the 
eet, ays ri Coast, Canada, Maine, 





an with J. WEIDENFELD, 74% Broadway. 


ITHMAR DU BOIS, = 




































aa a (CELEBRATED 
Split Bamboo, easel ona Salmon Reds and Reels 3 
a Specialty. SHIRT MAKER, 4 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 328 Fulton 2 
= aa Ta FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS BRD | 
mat 0 ids Brodiay hors a mB OU eeeabee 
ad sain hat, by the shana mabeerior, $3.50 at ron Hubionable Rernaeng Got Saaente 







“TURN BULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 








WOOD ENGRAVING 






smi ee ESTABLISHMENT. 
KELLOGG & DECKER, °° ¢2 7) oe eee 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 10-42 YEW YORK. 






















Fine Military, Masonic 








ae ciges and Medal WILBUR R& HASTINGS, 
so Se _| STATIONERS, 


Naturalist & 1 & Savidormiat 


FOREIGN “BIRD, SKINS AND ARTEFI- 
SoM. we 


40 FULTON shearer, 


Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 
GI 








sw York, | 





es 

















| Sportsmen’ & Goods. 


Bfiscellancous. Aavertizemgnts, 
SCHUYLER, — 


HARTLEY | - 
'& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS 






















a SPECIALTY. 





We would call the attention of the public to our 
large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Mannfactured by the a BON celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
or Gun Trial of 1873); WEBLEY & SON, 
. W. GREENER, WESTL iy RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
Lis & SONS, end other makers. 
A full line of fine 
; PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
} DIXONS & HAWHSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 
To ingaré good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
' we would recommend the use of the 
! STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 


manofactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 
sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY'S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THOS. OTIS LEROY & Co. 


Patent Shot & Lead Works, 


NEW, YORK CITY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED , 


American Standard, Patent Sifted 
EAGLE BRAND 


DROP SHOT, 


Compressed Shot 


ner by the late Board. of U. 


tems, including the best guns of Europe, say of it, 


SEEN,OR OF WHICH THEY HAVE ANY KNOWL- 
EDGE; THEREFORE RECOMMEND IT 
TRIAL IN THE HANDS OF THE TROOPS. 

A7 pound carbine on this plan,with coarse military 


these guns to supply thenu- 


e are now makin 
will have them in the mar- 


merous demands, an 
ket ere long. 
The following is our scale of prices: 


Special Maga- 


lbs. weight, from $60 and upwards, according to finish. 
Special a range Magazine 


shooting, 9( . of powder. 480 


+ TREE ree ay ete 


ward, 
9 quidany, rs. powder, 350 
and upward. © Single Breech-Loader, 
shooting, for long range, 90 grs. powder; 480 grs. lead, 
from $60 and upward. 
eneral use, 6 to 7 Ibs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, 
unless otherwise ordered, will be 45-100, in. 

Al! communications should be addressed to 


W. G. BURTON, 


Solid 





entation Servi= 


HARD. RUBBER REEL, 


stock or made to order. 
om s and 
en desired. 


Carhan Manet ), 


Bond St... .N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providenee, R.1. 


HAZARD POWDER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sporting, Rifle and Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


“ ELECTRIC,” in 1 Ib. camsters. 
“ AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 1b. cansand 6} Ib. 


“he Gem.” 








Imperisnable, Light as a; Feather, and 
not Liable to Get Ont. of Order. 


Numerons letters of recommendation have been re- 
eeived from the — e omeed anglers in America, 


aad we have yet to hear of the first complaint from the 
many hundreds who have used it. 


» ANDREW CLERK & €0,, 
Sole aatadal the foe States, 


“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 26, 124, and 6 } Ibs. 
and canisters of 5 }bs. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 

e above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 

the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 

the various mining districts of the United States and 

> all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
olesale at the office of the Company, 


om treet 


eee 
* 





A. G. HAZARD, President. 
Tuos. 8. Popz, Secretary. 


NOQUININE. NO QUININE. 
WOODWARD’ CHARM, 





PLORING 
FaAVELN 


huni 


fi FROG’, 


eee 


ai Siug 0 HORSE. 


On: thing is positive, that a certain, permanent cure 
can be relied upon in all miasmatic or billious disor- 


undjathnateuiteoubvestieadieadecge ee 


Pace lla a a a yee 
' 4 , : 






Mead’s soe Safety 













This 1 Rifle, aiter peng tested 1n the severest man- 


§. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred different sys- 


“THAT IT IS THE BEST GUN THEY HAVE 
FOR 


sights, has made better targets at Creedmoor the past 
summer, than tke best English or American target 
Rifles weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 
sights. 










zine for large game, carrying from 3 to 8 cartridges, 
70 to 85 _ of powder, 350 to 400 grs. of lead, 8 to 10 


Rifle for Creedmoor 
grs. of lead, carrying 


8to 8 ark ges, weighing 10 Ibs.. from $100 and up- 


M y ns for general use, carrying 3 to 
4 : s. lead from $40 
Creedmoor 


Single Breech-Loader for 


rom $30 and upward. The calibre of all our rifles, 


Care Ward & Co., 54 Wall St., N. Y. 


Silver W are, 


Our Own. Manufacture 


AND 
i AR LHEAD. Exclusiveltt 
ae se — ttas,Pig- 
DR. FOWLER PATENT gon'Matches, Rit Resa ae ing, 


ces for public or id use, in 
raw 
stimates furnished 





: 
i highly reving © rominent among kegs 
; — are Mr. Seth t= “re the Hon. Robt. Roose- “DUCK SHOOTING.” No, 1, 1, 2, 8, 4 and 8 grain, in 
+ 
This Reel, tribution to, the; angler’s and 5 Ib. cans a eg8, 
if “KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1b. and 5 Ib. canisters. 
' outfit hat hobbben tb tefor, the 'pablic’ for one year, “KENTUCKY RIFLE.” FFFO and FPO and 


88 Wall Street, New York. 


or Feverand Rane Specific. 


+ at ders, « 1 has 
How 7 shoe Horses sli ate ar chas given it te many bundreds 
} IN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. single case where it has failed to do good wlth itevex- 
4 How to Care all Foot Ailments. +a2 Virtues. Sent by mall anywhere ‘of re- 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. We one Dw. ahs +, oi7 
pe 3 P.O, BOX 2832 NEW YORK tat 


Ss A ly ET CARTRIDGE. OME: eS HOME!!!— 
At iy from 3 apa from New York; 103 
le Winchester, | trains daily M.%to 12at wight; alyearly com- 
mutation teket ; i 
PPL ea Merlter ke be | ocaa Puen ge mmcbartteking 
SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. brick; water, marble er er iens mae sewer 

: con double plot of 
All sizes constantly on hand and for sale by Gtk Fei4 ; Foyt ebay 

SOHN P. MOORE’S SONS ton, 
204 Broadway, New vary, | investin' home, fom $500t6 ssssobwil sires ior” 


Pes AI OF Pn grea PUPS, 



















REMINGTON’ 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 


hiles and Shot Guns 






& C. SCOTT & SONS 


ENUINE 
Breech Loaders. 


WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1873.65 
Scott’s Illustrated Book on Breech-loadets. 25 cents 
by mail. Report of Gun Trial sent on application. 













AGENTS: 4 
Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The. same as won the ‘Turf, 13 on. euil Hall .B ae 









Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and “‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports, Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers, 

For sim ee of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and «material, accuracy of 
range, and penétration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

‘It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
— of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 

the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Bs lard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired - the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last,”.—From NV. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873. (See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1878. 


Also, Revolwing, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket . 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrel Breech Loading Gun 


{8 NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable improvemen vl geen onlyto this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS. 
28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, TLIO", N. ¥. 


Also all other makes. Greener, eatley Richards, 
Webley, Remington: Wesson, &c. 

A genuine laminated Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 

Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
shooting practice. 

Fine Bronze Yacht Ouns on mahogany carriages 
Complete. as furnished the New York and Bosion 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


REMOVAL. 
epee 


Bradlond & -Anthon 


Importers and Dealers in 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, GERMAN AND 
FRENCH 


CUTLERY, 


Fancy Hardware 


AND 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 
FORBEs’ 


PATENT ACHME CLUB SKATES, 


AND FOR 


WINSLOW'S POPULAR SKATES, 


HAVE 2EMOVED TO THEIR FORMER LOCATION 


186 WASHINGTON ST., 


Boston. 

























































OUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 












_ FEBRUARY ae ‘18 












Lo SPLENDID NEW FIELD GAME WHICH 
created such an excitement at Ne » Long 
Branch and elsewhere last. season, will be brought out 
this spring, in sets, of seven gifterent ety at fol- 
lowing prices: $12 50; $25; $50; $250. $500 

$1,000. As this beotifal game eB pe be descrined 
in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cataloguc 
containing rules and full description, free to any one 


on ee 
EST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 












GUNS 
Fishing Tackle 


SPORTSMEN ’S GOODS, 


* IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST., 
NEW YORK. 
C3644 34 
Agents for ihe United States Arms Company's 
Repeating Pistols. 







A History of North American Birds. 
Messrs. LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington street, Boston, 

Have the pleasure of announcing to the public an en- 
tirely original work upon the BIRDS OF eee ne 

AMBRIC prepared by Prof. . Sepeeee: Baird, 
sistant Secretary of the Smith inaiedter w 4 
the co- ee of Dr. Thomas M. Brewer and Mr. 
Robert a 

The S, complete in 3 vols., small 4to, 
illustrated by 593 woodcuts, soe 64 plates of _ life- 
size Dustra 8 of the Heads o Res . Vols. I 
Lae teady in 


10 per Vol: Siloned, “by hand, $20. 
vale IV, Vo onthe WATER isin. an — 
state of reparation, and mitted is expected, be ready 


ag 875. 
oe any part & the United States om re - 


cei 
pee authors have been permitted access to the un- 
rivalled collections of the ame Institution, 


which embrace everything 
tion of 0, comeuese account t of t ibe Ay de or tek 

























Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 


GAUNTLETS, 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &., &. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C.Field & Co. | 


~ 


) | vay NuUY¥ 
RIGGS BELMONTYLE OIL. 
Pa MU 


ates; 
peantifully pe ori, In nse by 
hoantifelly eetepstt yr ye Gea 
Kcr taser fe ; 
‘% Clark, 













ense ti he Birds of North 
nee aneidel & 5 Rrought Sep ereenere ey and prop- 


ccoeed by clase and, notices ofthat 
The object of tite presse as 














. LAMB, 50 Carmine street, New York City. 





